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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be baptised of 
him ” (Matt. iii. 13). 


We are to consider the Baptism of Jesus—the first great mile- 
stone in His redeeming career. 

Now, this is not an easy subject. The problem that it sets 
for faith must be immediately apparent to anyone who takes 
the trouble to think about the matter. “‘ We can hardly imagine 
a period,” says the late Principal Denney in Fesus and the Gospel, 
“at which there would not be difficulty in the idea that a person 
who was himself the object of religious faith should submit 
to be baptised with a baptism of repentance which looked to 
remission of sins.” The baptism that John offered was, to put 
it in the plainest terms, a baptism for people who were afflicted 
by a sense of guilt, and craved to be delivered from it. Jesus 
cannot have had any sense of guilt: He was sinless. There had 
been—there was—absolutely nothing in His life, the thought 
of which made Him quail before God or feel unhappy in His 
Father’s presence. He had no miserable memories from the 
sting and burden of which He wanted deliverance. Why, then, 
did He insist on being baptised by John? What was the point 
of it? That it either was done for show, or was an exhibition of 
false humility, is, of course, unthinkable. What was it that 
drove Jesus down from Galilee to Jordan to be baptised of John? 
That is the question to which we have to try to find the answer. 

Well, my idea is this. Jesus had come to a fork in the road 
of His life. He saw two possibilities stretching in front of 
Him. 

One was to do His very utmost to maintain His personal 
righteousness before God—to make blamelessness His ideal, 
and to sacrifice everything for the sake of being able to stand 
before His Father with an untroubled conscience. To do that 
He would have, in effect, to isolate Himself from human society. 
He would have to repudiate the current political and economic 
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and religious systems under which men lived, and refuse abso- 
lutely to be mixed up with anything that was in the slightest 
degree tainted with sin. It would mean complete severance 
of all social relationships, and retirement into a life of self- 
sufficient solitude—such, for instance, as John the Baptist 
had lived up to the time of his emergence as a preacher of 
repentance. That was one of the two alternatives that, I think, 
Jesus saw opening before Him. 

The other was——? The other was just that He should 
go down among sinful mankind, and share its life for love’s 
sake, and do what He could to redeem it. That meant inevit- 
ably, of course, that He would be involved, to some extent, in 
its common sin. He could not, for instance, sit at the table of a 
wealthy publican without eating bread that had been ground 
out of the poor by oppression. He could not take the hospi- 
tality of a Pharisee without eating the salt of one who despised 
his fellow-men. He could not live under Roman law, and 
discourage revolt against the Mistress of the world, without, in 
some degree, condoning Roman tyranny. No; if He lived a 
man among men, He could not altogether avoid the touch of 
sin. 

But deepest of all, I think, must have been His keen per- 
ception of the grievous solidarity of mankind in sin and guilty 
responsibility for the misery of the world. To be a man among 
men was to be a sharer in that guilt and responsibility; and 
there was no escape from it. You and I are inclined to think 
of sin and guilt as purely personal things. The Jew was always 
keenly aware of the deeper truth—the truth that we are begin- 
ning to realise again in these days—that sin is not an exclusively 
personal thing, but a social thing—a thing inevitably affecting 
the life of every member of society. You remember Isaiah’s 
despairing cry when he was vouchsafed his tremendous vision 
of God as the Most Holy. ‘“‘ Then said I, Woe is me! for | 
am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips.” It was not a sense of 
personal guilt merely that smote his heart in that dread moment; 
it was a sense of racial guilt also. He dwelt in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips; and in that uncleanness he was, willy- 
nilly, a sharer. Well, Jesus knew that, if He was going to cast 
in his lot with fallen mankind, He would have that feeling too. 
There would be moments when the very thought of His humanity 
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would make Him ashamed before God, in spite of all His 
personal blamelessness and unbroken personal communion 
with His Father. It has been pointed out that, when one member 
of a family goes wrong and brings disgrace upon himself, it 
is not upon himself alone that he brings it, but upon all the 
other members of the household. They feel his guilt and partici- 
pate in his shame, no matter how blameless they may be as 
individuals. They cannot help accusing themselves, in some 
measure, for his downfall. Jesus knew that, if He went down 
into the world of men, He would have his portion of that un- 
easiness. In fact, I imagine that, in all probability, He had it 
already. His life, stainless though it was, was inextricably 
knitted with the sinful life of mankind. And, unless He withdrew 
himself absolutely from intercourse with men, it would be 
knitted more and more closely as time went on. So He had His 
choice: either to forswear all connection with His kind, and 
remain solitary and aloof, in perfect integrity of conscience 
before God; or to plunge, at the urge of the redeeming love in 
His heart, into the whirlpool of human life, and, in Paul’s phrase, 
be “‘ made sin for us, who Himself knew no sin”. That was 
His choice. He had, I think, already made it, when He went 
to John, and asked to be baptised with the baptism of 
repentance. 

That, then, is what the baptism of Jesus means to me. It 
was the outcome of His decision to identify Himself unreservedly 
with the wretched, sin-ridden, guilt-stained race of men for 
love’s sake. He had weighed the alternatives. Should He put 
His own soul first? Should He seek, above all things, to guard 
it from any taint of social sin? Should He strive to preserve, 
absolutely untouched, His personal purity? It would mean 
standing aside, an inactive spectator, while the world reeled on, 
helpless and unredeemed, into deeper and ever deeper depths 
of darkness and misery. Or should He, on the other hand, 
answer the call of pity and of love, throw away the priceless 
jewel of His inward peace, expose the flawless, silver, God- 
reflecting mirror of His soul to the dints and scratches that a 
coarse, cruel, sin-enslaved world would inevitably inflict upon 
it, and go, regardless of all consequence, to the help of His 
fallen brethren? It would involve, for His sensitive conscience, 
being baptised with the baptism of repentance; for you could 
not become one with mankind and keep your own mouth free 
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of the taste of the dust and ashes of mankind’s common and 
universal sin. But, having weighed the alternatives, He made 
His choice: He put self second and man’s need first; He became 
sin, who Himself knew no sin, that He might be the Saviour of 
the world. 

There are just two things to be said in conclusion. 

The first is this. Let us try to realise something of what it 
must have cost Jesus to make His decision. The incomparable 
illustration is the case of Father Damien, who became a missionary 
to lepers at the cost of becoming a leper himself. Only by 
exposing himself to the contagion of the dread disease could he 
give the help that he wanted to give to those who suffered from 
it. That was the kind of sacrifice that Jesus made, when, to save 
sinners, He put Himself within such dreadfully close touch of 
the defiling hand of sin, that He felt that nothing less than 
baptism would meet the needs of His case. That was what He 
did for you and me. What a Friend we have in Jesus! 

The other thing that falls to be said is that God gave instant 
and unqualified approval to His Son’s decision. The Lord 
was no sooner come out of the water than “‘ lo, the heavens were 
opened unto Him, and He saw the Spirit of God descending 
like a dove, and lighting upon Him: and lo, a voice from heaven, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ”’. 
What matters to God is that love should be free to save, cost 
what it may. And unto such love is given power to save—the 
power of the Spirit of the almighty and everlasting Creator and 
Sustainer of all the worlds that are. 

Donatp Ross. 
Edinburgh. 





THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Tue great CEcumenical Movement—and let us be quite frank: 
the manifest powerlessness of the divided Church in face of a 
disunited, suffering, helpless, but very critical world—has 
brought home to all of us the pressing necessity of seeking ways 
to a reunion of Christendom. Many Christian leaders of out- 
standing merit have devoted their earnest deliberations to this 
problem, but it is never useless to remind ourselves anew of 
some of the grounds and implications of this formidable task; 
and, of course, it can never be superfluous to turn afresh to the 
light of the Scriptures. In this spirit we shall try to regard some 
salient aspects of the unity of the Church as it appears in the 
New Testament. 

The first fact which should be borne in mind is simply 
this: even in the times of the New Testament the unity of the 
Church was not a simple fact merely to be taken into account, 
but quite on the contrary it already constituted a major and 
very serious problem. The very emphasis which many New 
Testament authors lay on the unity of the Church is a proof 
that this unity could not simply be taken for granted, that it 
was in a real danger, that it was a problem and in a sense a goal 
still to be achieved. This is the background of our Lord’s prayer 
“ that they all may be one ” (John xvii. 21), of the great emphasis 
on the unity of the Church in the First Epistle to Corinthians 
and in the Epistle to the Philippians and of the words about the 
oneness of the Body of Christ in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

If we enquire which were the specific problems and dangers 
to the unity, we of course meet in the first place the tremendous 
problem how, how far, on which ground and in which sense the 
Churches of the Old and of the New Covenants form a real 
unity. To apprehend the reality of Christ’s having broken down 
the middle wall of partition between Israel and the Gentiles, 
to grasp all implications of this reality was a very intricate and 
difficult task. This is the background of all the familiar diver- 
gencies of Jews and Gentiles, of Judaists and Hellenists, of 
Jerusalem and Antioch, of James, Peter and Paul, of the differ- 
ences on the specific significance of circumcision, baptism and 
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faith as paths leading to the participation in the People of God 
of the Last Age. How serious was this difficulty, how real the 
danger to the unity of the Church a mere glimpse into the Epistle 
to the Galatians and into the Book of Acts will show us, and the 
subsequent history of the Church proves clearly that the problem 
was not in fact mastered so thoroughly that no sectarian separa- 
tism could have arisen and persisted in the early Church. And 
there are indications that there were other differences above this 
overwhelming problem of Jews and Gentiles. The two very 
clearly differentiated traditions about our Lord’s Resurrection, 
the ‘ Galilee” tradition of Mark and Matthew and the 
“‘ Jerusalem ” tradition of Luke and John, suggest that there 
may have been various currents and types of piety and of theology 
even among Christians of Jewish and Palestinian origin. Another 
aspect of this problem are the divisions within the Church in 
Corinth. At the first sight they may seem to have been mere 
personal cliques, but on further examination it would appear 
that Paul, Apollos and Peter must have represented various 
and not easily reconcilable types of presenting the Christian 
message and of doing the Christian work. If we add that not 
only important passages of St. James’s Epistle (ii. 1-9; v. 1-7), 
but also St. Paul’s order for the Lord’s Table (1 Cor. xi. 17-21) 
and of course his Epistle to Philemon suggest the presence of 
considerable social and economic tensions within the early 
Churches (differences between rich and poor, free and slave), 
we do not by any means exhaust all the New Testament indica- 
tions of disunities in the early Church but merely draw attention 
to the most salient points. 

The main question to be asked is: how does the New Testa- 
ment meet this challenge? How does it try to solve the intricate 
problems implied in the very real dangers to the unity of the 
Church? By what means does it propose to re-establish this 
unity, or perhaps: on what grounds does it dare to maintain 
that this unity does in fact persist in spite of all appearances? 

One of the traditional and in fact classic ways of answering 
these questions is the insistence that the Church was from the 
very first bound together by the ties of one single Order of 
Ministry entrusted by our Lord to the Apostles and subsequently 
given over by an uninterrupted succession to other bearers of 
this clearly defined official authority. In other words, the 
unity of the Church is being sought here in the unity of an 
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organised office, in the constitutional unity, in the ministry 
endowed with clear-cut and legally defined authority. It certainly 
is quite obvious that the authority especially of the Apostles 
as witnesses of our Lord’s life and teaching and particularly of 
His Resurrection has been enormous and that it was a very 
important factor working for unity in times of crisis. But this 
authority was certainly not as absolute and not as unquestionably 
united to their persons as the theory of the unity residing in 
the Order of Ministry would seem to require. It certainly is 
not without a deep significance that the very term “ apostle”’ 
is not used within the limits of the New Testament in a clear- 
cut and unambiguous way. It sometimes designates Christian 
missionaries in general, in other passages witnesses of the 
Resurrection, in others still The Twelve (or The Eleven), but 
usually The Twelve plus St. Paul. The position of St. Paul 
appears in a sense anomalous and it indicates that things were 
not so clearly defined as later ages ltave imagined. And besides 
The Twelve there were The Seven whose function apparently 
was much more important than that of mere auxiliaries in the 
work of social welfare. In the Book of Acts we meet the Elders, 
whose relation to the Apostles does not seem to be presented 
uniformly; in the Epistle to the Philippians again we find Bishops 
and Deacons without any mention of Elders. It would seem 
that the “ constitutional ’’ arrangements in the earliest Churches 
were still quite fluid and not in any way uniform and that 
therefore the real basis and means of the unity of the Church 
cannot be found on this field. 

But does the unity of the Church according to the witness of 
the New Testament repose on a doctrinal foundation, on the 
unity of dogmatics? If we start from the idea of a dogmatic 
edifice of more or less strict definitions and clear-cut formulas 
our answer can again hardly be in the affirmative. It is notorious 
that various strata of the New Testament tradition do not use 
the same terms as expressions of the basic realities of faith. 
The concept of Justification by Faith’ does not appear outside 
the Pauline (or post-Pauline) books, the term Kingdom of God 
is very rare outside the Synoptic Gospels and appears only once 
in the Gospel according to St. John, and there are clear differ- 
ences—which is not the same thing as contradictions—between 
the Christologies of the various strata of the New Testament. 
This certainly means that we cannot assume that the unity of 
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the Church according to the New Testament is guaranteed by 
any terminological uniformity. But the problem is deeper still. 
If we consider even the basic problem of unity in the New 
Testament, that of Jews and Gentiles, we find that it was not 
really solved by any absolutely clear and final doctrinal decision. 
I cannot go thoroughly over the beaten ground of the exposition 
of Acts xv and of its relation to Gal. ii; but so much at least seems 
clear, that the vital questions presented to the Apostles were not 
all of them finally and unequivocally settled. It certainly was 
settled that the Gentiles were not to be forced to accept circum- 
cision. But what about the born and circumcised Jews? Were 
they to regard themselves as free from all obligations of the Law 
also? Or was it rather understood that they would furthermore 
preserve some at least of the ceremonial prescriptions? It seems 
that the “‘ Apostles’ Council’ reached a kind of compromise 
which on purpose left open some practically important questions. 
Further conflicts like that at Antioch on the occasion of St. 
Peter’s visit there were thus made possible, but the unity of 
the Church was thus preserved in the spirit of mutual charity 
and tolerance even while real and rather troublesome differences 
of principle and practice were extant. St. Paul, it is true, seems 
to have stood rather aloof from this compromise and to have 
preferred to transfer his future activity to fields outside the area 
where the so-called ‘‘ Apostles’ Decree’ embodying this com- 
promise had been proclaimed. But even St. Paul did not because 
of that break his connection with Antioch or Jerusalem. Even 
in his eyes the underlying unity of the Church remained intact. 

What is the significance of this “agreement to differ’? 
It would seem that all parties were above all constrained by their 
vivid sense that the Church in spite of all appearances was 
one, because there is one Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. It 
was something very simple, but very strong. The Church is 
one because there is one God, one Lord, one Spirit, one Baptism, 
one Table of the Lord. There may be very real differences among 
us men, very hard to overcome; we may not be able to see clearly 
or to show in ready terms how we are really one—but we belong 
together and we cannot finally go apart because we belong to 
the one Lord. The unity of the Church is grounded on the 
transcendent order and it may be impossible for us at the moment 
to translate it into generally intelligible forms—but in spite of 
this the unity és there and if we can do no other, we may perhaps 
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for a time go out of one another’s way rather than finally cut the 
bond which holds us together. And in any case we are con- 
strained by the bond of duty of mutual charity. 

This implies no sentimentality and no underrating the 
importance of strenuous theological thinking. If it should appear 
that the difference of our formulas is in very reality an expression 
of our different attitudes towards the one Lord; if, in other 
words, it should appear that we do zor have the same relation 
of obedience and hope and implicit trust to Him; if some of us 
should put their ultimate trust or a part of it in other grounds 
of hope than Him—then it apparently would mean that we were 
not one in the Lord and that the bond between us had been 
cut. And in this case even the differences of words and formulas, 
even seemingly minute differences, might acquire essential 
significance; they might become grounds of disunity within the 
Church, or rather means to ascertain that the unity has been 
broken. This is the meaning of the stiff attitude of St. Paul 
manifested in his Epistle to the Galatians; according to his 
insight the negation of “‘ justification by faith, without works ” 
implied lack of real trust in the all-sufficiency of Christ, it implied 
worship of other divinities (perhaps of the divinity of self), 
and therefore was to be met only by a clear and fighting Nol 
Doctrine is important for the unity of the Church according to 
the New Testament. But the pure doctrine, which is the requisite 
of the one Church, is a much more dynamic concept than most 
of the orthodox theologies of old and recent times have suspected. 

Let us not prolong unduly this paper by lengthy applications 
to our present tasks. But it is perhaps useful to add that we do 
not plead for a weak underrating of the importance of dogmatic 
thinking nor do we suppose that all will be well if only we throw 
aside all doctrinal ballast and indulge in speaking vaguely about 
charity. And we do not believe either that the way to the unity 
of the Church can be found by reducing the Christian doctrine 
to a low common denominator, that is by closing our eyes to 
those points in which the various Christian denominations and 
schools of theology do really differ. It seems to us that the way 
of hope lies rather in every one of us trying anew to understand 
the Christian truth more profoundly, exactly in the light of his 
own particular doctrinal tradition, but without pride, without 
intolerant contempt for others, without putting all his hope in 
ready-made formulas, but rather hoping—perhaps against 
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hope—that the more deeply he penetrates into the meaning of 
the ultimate truth of the Word according to his own light and 
according to his own spiritual guides, the more he will be able 
to apprehend at the end of his way the living Christ who always 
remains above our understanding and the more likely he will be 
to find himself one with those who have arrived at the same goal 
perhaps from the opposite direction. We must, in other words, 
approach our tasks without intellectual and theological defeatism, 
but also without pride, with a humble readiness to learn and to 
revise our ways and habits of thought, however glorified by a 
long tradition; and so we may at least in some moments find 
ourselves one with brethren from other, perhaps very remote 
and even hostile denominations and schools of thought. This 
is the way in which we theologians can in a humble but real 
way contribute in the light of the New Testament to the goal of a 
re-united Church. 
J. B. Soutex. 
Prague, 

Czechoslovakia, 














OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY: ITS 
NATURE AND UNITY 


I 


Biste history is the record of a chain of circumstances binding 
God’s original purpose in man with the advent of Christ. This 
gives inward significance to the historical books of the Old 
Testament. These histories are something more than a cross- 
section of human experience, such as one may find in any other 
history book: they are the record of a unique divine process, 
of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the full expression. Out- 
wardly, indeed, they move within the orbit of general history, 
but inwardly they concentrate upon a particular history, a 
divinely-conditioned series of ‘‘ things determined beforehand 
to be done’. The materials of the common history of Scripture 
are actual events, which in themselves are perfectly normal and 
common to human experience, but are afterwards seen to have 
had a divinely-guided issue, a predisposition to a definite end. 
This predisposition is found in God’s original purpose in man: 
this definite end is found in the advent of Christ. 

The form of these histories shows strict fidelity to historical 
truth. The objectivity of the writers, the unforced references 
to known geographical sites and to actual chronological periods, 
and, in addition, the natural way in which the facts are set down, 
go far to create a presupposition in favour of the traditional 
Christian belief that these books record events which have 
actually taken place. Furthermore, the events of the common 
history of Scripture, as distinct from what is supernatural, 
accord so perfectly with human experience and with civil history 
as to give the immediate impression of being a straightforward 
narration of facts, based upon the personal knowledge of the 
writers or upon reliable sources of information. They are, 
upon the surface at any rate, true to life, and, as far as one can 
judge, true also to fact. 

The naturalistic approach to the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, however, has led to other conclusions. It has been assumed 
that the methods employed by the ancients in compiling their 
chronicles were such that historical accuracy is not now to be 
expected in their works. A substratum of historical fact certainly 
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underlies the general narrative, but large sections of the material, 
it is said, are conditioned, wholly or in part, by the individual 
outlook of the authors, or by the vital necessities of the periods 
in which they wrote. Nor is this all. Accretions are held to have 
gathered, in the course of time, around the original narratives, 
and the religious consciousness of later transcribers, living under 
quite different circumstances, to have contributed materially 
to the final form of the documents. In order that these subjective 
elements may be distinguished from those of objective fact 
and a reconstruction of the actual history made possible, the 
methods of modern historical criticism are called into use. 
Thereby, we are told, an irreducible core of reliable tradition 
has been laid bare; and we are assured that, whatever may have 
been destroyed in the process, no injury has resulted to the 
spiritual authority of the writings. Indeed, on the contrary, 
it is affirmed that the critical process has elucidated their true 
spiritual values, and relieved these of the need of any strict 
dependence upon historical accuracy. 

The normal Christian reaction to this has been one of deep- 
grounded suspicion, and that for two reasons. The first is that, 
by a sound spiritual instinct, the Christian man senses in it an 
underlying negation of the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
and consequently a danger to the heart of his spiritual life; 
the second, that, through discoveries in other fields of human 
knowledge, the findings of the critics upon the historicity or 
otherwise of certain Scriptures have repeatedly been proved 
untrustworthy: consequently, an attitude of reserve has been 
induced toward speculative critical reasonings. 

All are agreed that the Old Testament is a vehicle of spiritual 
truth for mankind. These truths are mediated through stories 
of one kind or another. “‘ What matters it”, says the critic, 
“whether the truth is mythological in form or whether it is 
historical? Either is only the external mode of presentation. 
The truth itself is neither invalidated nor certificated by the 
literary dress in which it has come down to us. That literary 
fashion is determined by the age in which it was written, and is 
only relative and temporal: the truth which it clothes is eternal.” 
Superficially, this appears irrefutable. Do not the very Scriptures 
themselves affirm that the Old Testament narratives were written 
with ethical and religious purposes in view? For after enumera- 
ting some of the incidents in Israel’s journey through the 
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wilderness, Paul, in his epistle, goes on to say, ‘‘ Now these things 
happened unto them by way of example; and they were written 
for our admonition ” (1 Cor. x. 11). This seems to favour the 
view that even historical incidents were primarily written in 
order to convey spiritual teaching, and the critics draw the con- 
clusion that this value can exist equally well in mythological 
as in historical narratives. While this does not absolutely rule 
out historicity, it leaves an open door for religious mythology. 
This concept of the nature of Bible history puts the Bible into 
the same category with the sacred books of other world-religions, 
even if upon a higher level within that category. If mythological 
truth or spiritual teaching is the final value of the Bible, the 
Christian may well on this issue capitulate to the critics; but if, 
on the other hand, we accept the truth that the Bible not only 
shows us a way of life, but that its supreme purpose is to reveal 
a divine process in history, then the question of its historicity 
becomes acutely vital. ‘ 

Myths may mediate moral truths: they do not document 
circumstances of fact. And the Event of Christ in history is 
linked up with certain antecedent circumstances of fact. We 
cannot dismiss these without dismissing Christ. If these are 
without historical truth, Christ, as the sum and substance of 
them, has no real meaning. The chain is broken. For it is not 
merely a question of abstract religious truths handed down 
through successive generations, but of a personal action of God 
within history: an action initiated from the beginning of the 
world, carried on in unbroken sequence throughout Old Testa- 
ment times, and consummated at the end of the ages by the 
appearance of Jesus Christ. It is not even a question of Old 
Testament incidents prefiguring events in the life of Christ, 
true also as that may be, but that the very incidents themselves 
are historical links in a chain of circumstances binding, as already 
said, the original purpose of God in man with the advent of 
Christ. This fact is postulated by the genealogies both of the 
Old and New Testaments, which are careful to link the promised 
Deliverer with the first man, Adam. Faith in Christ, then, is 
more than the acceptance of His teachings: it is the acceptance 
of Himself as He is presented to us in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament; the Son of God come down from 
heaven, the Messiah promised through a particular human 
ancestry, Who, in the circumstances of His death and 
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resurrection, has fulfilled the prophetic Scriptures. Faith is 
rooted in fact. 

Now the Fact of Christ includes the reality, not only of His 
own death and resurrection, but also the whole preparatory 
series of events and situations comprehended in Old Testament 
history. The whole great development stands or falls together. 
That events are recorded which appear to have no connection 
with the Messianic history does not affect the argument. The 
divine process referred to is embedded in the common history 
of Scripture, and if the latter is discredited, the former is scarcely 
likely to be trustworthy, and the whole process falls to pieces. 
If faith in Christ is not securely grounded on matters of fact, 
then, as Paul points out in his argument upon the resurrection, 
our faith is futile. These things being so, we see how impossible 
it is to effect a compromise between the findings of destructive 
criticism and faith in the divine origin of the Scriptures. The 
two are mutually incompatible. To the one, the Old Testament 
histories mediate religious truths, and nothing more: to the 
other, they document the circumstances of a divine intervention 
in human history. We conclude, therefore, that the prejudice 
of the Christian is not without reason, and that his spiritual 
intuitions, when the facts out of which they arise are examined, 
are shown to be justified. 

All along the dispute has been something more than a differ- 
ence of opinion on minor interpretations, but has risen out of 
radical and strongly-opposed differences of judgment on the 
fundamental nature of Bible history. It is not that critical 
investigations have been characterised by constant changes of 
opinion, or by lapses of judgment—in all human studies mis- 
takes are inevitable, and scientific method allows for correction, 
through experiment, of a working hypothesis. Nor is it that 
traditional orthodoxy has always been able or willing to abandon 
mistaken interpretations of Scripture, or that it has never advanced 
unsound arguments in support of its convictions—good causes 
sometimes have indifferent advocates. Nor, again, is the quarrel 
with the Higher Criticism as such: for, in the same way as much 
valuable information has been made available for students 
by the work of textual criticism, so also may much valuable 
information be gained from knowledge of the conditions under 
which a particular book came to be written. To join issue on 
such points is merely to beg the main question, which has to 
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do with the divine inerrancy, or otherwise, of the Scriptures, 
and their consequent historical reliability or unreliability. For 
the Christian this will be determined by the Fact of Christ. 


Il 


The unity of Old Testament history is a presupposition of 
New Testament thought and teaching. This is due in part to 
the consciousness in the Jewish mind of the historical destiny 
of their nation. The inherited conviction of being called by God 
to serve His purpose in the earth gave every Jew a strong sense 
of history. The local and temporary was ever taking on a univer- 
sal significance for him: he was vividly aware both of past and 
future. 

This feeling of historical continuity had been fostered from 
generation to generation. The great leaders of the nation, 
from Moses onward, had based their declaration of policy upon 
the facts of national history: and frequently presented these facts 
in panorama before the people, as their recorded speeches show. 
The Psalmody used in public worship, too, had, by the force of 
constant usage, confirmed this habit of mind. Not a few of the 
Psalms were outlines of the nation’s history. Such impressions, 
moreover, were made when the religious mind was most open 
to receive them: and, being often repeated, became permanent. 

A long tradition lives in, and influences, the mind of a people. 
And when that tradition receives powerful support from the 
facts of experience, it becomes unconsciously part of the very 
fibres of racial thought. Israel’s mission in history was such a 
tradition. Was not God’s mercy upon Israel unto all genera- 
tions? The truth of this tradition had stood the test of time and 
experience. The great nations of antiquity, one after another, 
had built themselves up, and then crumbled into decay. Egypt, 
Nineveh, Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece—the Jewish nation 
had seen them all rise to the zenith of their power and pass away 
into oblivion, but she lived on; and, wonderful as her past had 
been, she looked forward, despite long-continued calamities, 
to a still more wonderful future. Not for her the cycle of natural 
historical evolution, but the grand outworking of an ordered 
plan with beginning and end: the beginning, a divine call whose 
workings could be traced back to the foundation of the world; 
the end, a lofty consummation in which the purposes of the history 
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would be fulfilled and preserved. Until that end was reached, 
the nation was indestructible. Little wonder that the Jew has 
a profound sense of the unity of historical movements, and of his 
- own in particular! The writers of the New Testament shared 
in this consciousness, and the unity of Old Testament history 
thus became a starting-point of their thought and teaching. 

But an influence much more potent than tradition lies 
behind this acceptance of Old Testament history as one. The 
writers of the New Testament manifest a sureness in interpret- 
ing the Old which can only mean that some new co-ordinating 
factor has come to their knowledge. Hitherto the sacred nar- 
rative had been a subject of enquiry and of diligent investiga- 
tion: now it had suddenly become one of conclusive interpre- 
tation (1 Pet. i. 11-12). A position had been reached from 
which the Old could be elucidated and explained. 

The interpretative point of Old Testament history is Christ. 
Until He appeared, the final bearing of much that had happened 
aforetime could be but dimly apprehended: but once events 
had fulfilled themselves in Him, the ancient history was illumi- 
nated by the facts of the Gospel. The knowledge of these facts 
gave the apostles fresh insight into the sacred writings, and from 
the number of Old Testament passages quoted by them in the 
Gospels and elsewhere we can see how their knowledge of Christ 
shed light on the dark sayings of Scripture. Their treatment 
of prophecy is, in principle, applicable also to history. For 
Christ is the interpretative point of the one as of the other. 

Who, in Abraham’s day, would have thought that the call 
of Rebecca to be the wife of Isaac had a divine intention beyond 
that of the moment? Although Isaac had already been named 
as the vehicle of God’s purpose in history, the far issue of that 
purpose was, at that time, one of the “ things not seen as yet”. 
But now that Christ has been manifested, the call of Rebecca 
is seen in its determinative value for the line through which the 
Saviour was to come. Somewhat after this fashion must the 
writers of the New Testament have come to interpret the Old. 
Christ was the great criterion by which they tested and dis- 
covered the relevance of Israel’s history to God’s world-plan. 
This method of interpreting the history of the Old Testament 
is without point or meaning unless that history be an organic 
and vital whole. 

Also, it is upon this principle that we are to understand 
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the passage in Hebrews which speaks of Moses as “ esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt’’. 
Now Moses’ choice was not influenced by any direct knowledge 
of Christ, but by his conviction that God’s purpose in history 
was identified with the children of Israel, then suffering in 
Egypt. It was an act of faith. Doubtless he looked for a divine 
Prophet yet to come, but the manner and circumstances of His 
coming must have been beyond Moses’ power to anticipate. 
Even in a later day, when the Lord Himself was present with 
them, the disciples could not recognise the central event of His 
coming until it had actually taken place. How much less, then, 
Moses in his day? Nevertheless, the writer to the Hebrews, 
viewing things in a later time, when the full development of 
events had come, tells us that Moses’ choice was one which, in 
its final issues, was set upon Christ. When Moses identified 
himself with Israel, and thereby chose to incur reproach, he was 
really associating himself with the whole divine process consum- 
mated in Christ, the reproach of which was, in principle, the 
reproach of Christ. The use of the word “ Christ,” therefore, 
in such passages as Heb. xi. 26 and 1 Pet. i. 11 is to be accounted 
for by the fact that He is the interpretative point of Old Testa- 
ment history. Such passages teach us that it is in Israel’s relation 
to Christ that the nation has significance within the purpose of 
God. Sever Old Testament history from Christ, and though it 
may still have currency as religious experience, it has lost its 
primary value. 

The Gospel contains two genealogies. These show how the 
influence of inherited tradition, and that of illuminative fulfil- 
ment, moulded each in its own way the currents of apostolic 
thought. Although bearing common witness to Christ, and 
concurring in the Messianic lineage, they are written from quite 
different viewpoints. That in St. Matthew carries forward the 
authority of a duly authenticated divine tradition, and traces 
it to its end in Christ. That in St. Luke recognises the authority 
of a dynamic event in history, and traces it back to its origin 
in God. 

The Matthzan is the sequel to the genealogies of the Old 
Testament, and accords with their spirit, being based upon 
accepted records from the past. It differs from them only in 
that it records the final issue of the series. Abraham and David 
are conspicuous therein as the acknowledged ancestors of the 
17 
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Messianic line, and it is by His descent from them that the claim 
of Jesus of Nazareth to be the Christ is here established. This 
way of looking at Old Testament history presupposes dynastic 
unity. 

In the Lucan genealogy, on the other hand, everything is 
dominated by the Fact of Christ Himself, Who forms the grand 
point of departure. The interest is created in and from Him. 
In this, the genealogy accords with the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, which, though interpretative of the past, is energised by 
the dynamic power of a present event. The way in which 
the line is worked back to the act of God in creation suggests 
that Luke saw in Christ the divine purpose which accounts for 
and justifies the creation of man, and the real cause which gives 
individuals such as Enoch and Noah, Abraham and David, 
their place in the scheme of Hebrew history. 

It is in retrospect from Christ that the common genealogies 
reveal their primary spiritual value. When being written, the 
exact course and issue of the divine purpose could not have been 
foreseen. True, here and there, a particular branch was singled 
out for special notice, and, as time passed, a main interest 
developed, but in general no one could say certainly from which 
line the Messiah would come. The documents were a plain 
straightforward transcription of genealogical data: it was only 
afterwards that God’s action therein began to be seen. Thus 
the genealogy of Christ was not isolated as such from the common 
genealogical tables, but was embedded in the general register 
of names. This accounts for the seeming irrelevance of a large 
mass of names in these genealogies, and proves beyond question 
that the Messianic element is there, not through human fore- 
sight, but through a dispensation of divine providence. This 
hidden development in the long succession of Hebrew genera- 
tions is that from which Old Testament history derives its sub- 
stance and completeness. 

We now have knowledge, through the Gospel, of Him in 
Whom are co-ordinated the wide scope and complex relations 
of Old Testament history. Surface diversity now yields to an 
underlying unity. Not that there had not been in former times 
indications of system and order. For even as events were taking 
place there could be traced signs of a balanced and harmonious 
scheme. From the beginning there had been unbroken con- 
tinuity of purpose and a progressive development of working, 
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which demonstrated that things were being carried forward 
and fulfilled within the circumference of a predetermined plan. 
But the full scope of the movement was not apparent until 
Christ came. Even now its manifold connections elude our 
grasp in part, but we have what believers in Old Testament 
times had not, the key to the perfection of Scripture, namely, 
the knowledge of Christ manifested. While the vastness of this 
divine plan is beyond the power of human minds to compre- 
hend, flashes of its reality break in upon our consciousness and 
make us aware of a divine unity holding all things together in 
the Person of Christ. 

But the Old Testament narrative is something more than a 
self-contained scheme within history. Though primarily con- 
cerned with the Messianic development, it ultimately extends 
into a world-view of things (a Weltanschauung), covering all time. 
The activity of God in Israel always took a universal standpoint. 
Even of the temple service it was. written, ‘‘ My house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all people” (Isa. lvi. 7). If it be 
asked therefore what contribution the Messianic stream has 
made to the main tide of history, the only possible reply is that, 
in a very real sense, it is the main tide of history: all others are 
tributary. 

The Messianic purpose holds together the entire fabric of 
history, integrating all things in Christ. Through their contacts 
with Israel, the great nations of antiquity—Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, Rome, and, in more ancient times, Nineveh and Egypt— 
fall into the general framework of Old Testament prophecy. 
Do not Daniel’s visions symbolise human history as one vast 
organism, united in character and in destiny? The face of con- 
temporary history may seem to wear another likeness, and to 
have no vital relation with Biblical times. We have moved into 
another age. The assumption, however, is superficial, for it 
overlooks the solidarity of mankind, and the consequent moral 
unity of history. The book of The Revelation, in depicting 
the final phases of world-history, employs the prophetic imagery 
of the book of Daniel, and teaches the spiritual identity of times 
future with times past. Indeed, the last great phase of Gentile 
world-dominion is there described as combining in one the 
characteristics of the four wild beasts of Daniel’s vision; thus 
indicating that the moral features of these successive world- 
empires would be reproduced in this, the climax of the whole. 
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History is the active expression of spiritual forces. These, 
with the passage of time, may flow through new channels, but 
the tide-stream remains the same. Forms of civilisation change: 
the spirit of man is one throughout. The entrance of sin has 
resulted in outward disintegration: but God’s action in history 
has brought everything into relation with itself, and therefore 
into one spiritual framework. The reaction of men to contem- 
porary workings of divine revelation brings out racial as well as 
individual dispositions, and thus decisions made in narrow 
temporal circumstances have a universal and eternal signifi- 
cance. Ahithophel’s betrayal of David was of a piece with the 
sin of Judas Iscariot (cf. Psa. xli. 9 with Acts i. 16). The rulers 
of Israel who rejected Christ were, with the persecutors of the 
prophets, a single brood of vipers (Matt. xxiii. 29-35). Enoch’s 
prophecy has an application to the circumstances of the Second 
Coming as well as to its immediate context: the ungodliness of 
the last days is one with that of antediluvian times (Jude 14, 15). 
The sum total of this world’s guilt will be found in Babylon 
the Great (Rev. xviii. 24). And as, from the death of Abel 
onward, a measure was being filled that ultimately in the death 
of Christ completed Israel’s guilt, so even now the guilt of the 
whole race, in its continued persecution of God’s people, is filling 
up the cup of wrath against the judgment-supper of the great 
God (Matt. xxiii. 35; 1 Thess. ii. 14—16; Rev. xix. 17). 

God’s purpose in Christ is the invisible thread around which 
the dissolving elements of history are being crystallised. This 
divine movement has been active from the beginning of time, 
and will continue so until the end. Its central point is the death 
and resurrection of Christ. From this divine Event is thrown 
out a spiritual energy, which fills the field of history and forms 
the basis of judgment for all the generations of time. 


“ T am the First, and I the Last: 
Time centres all in Me.” 


In whatever age a man may have lived there has been in it a 
manifestation of the Messianic movement appropriate to the 
time. The letters B.c. and a.p. are not only convenient chrono- 
logical symbols, but they convey a profound spiritual truth. 
Even in our day, remote from Christ, we live our lives Anno 
Domini. The Messianic movement, which is God’s action in 
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history, has come down to us, and is now associated with the 
testimony of the Gospel, as maintained by Christian Churches, 
or witnessed to by individual believers. We can, if we will, 
publicly and decisively identify ourselves with Christ, and so 
become rightly related to God. This involves a personal acknow- 
ledgment of sinnership, and a serious repentance towards God 
through faith in Christ crucified and risen again. 

A scheme of history so bold and comprehensive in design, 
so sustained and punctual in execution, is calculated to meet 
our inborn desire for an “ explanation’ of this vast world of 
affairs into which we find ourselves thrust. Meditation upon 
the meaning of human experience, and upon the enigmas of 
life, burdens us with a tragic sense of destiny, reaching beyond 
the narrow bounds of earthly existence: and though we feel 
ourselves but insignificant units swallowed up in the flood of the 
centuries, we crave for some assurance that there is an ultimate 
plan behind the general course of things. Where, except in 
Holy Scripture, do we find a philosophy of history, which, while 
rendering intelligible the phenomena of life, and binding 
together in one piece the fragments of man’s long story, is also 
a Gospel for the individual soul? The historical process enshrined 
in the Old Testament is a structural unity in itself, but it is also 
the ground of a wider unity connecting all things, for weal or woe, 
with the purpose of God in Christ. Belief in this unifying 
principle behind the broken aspects of outward history gives 
purpose to life, and fortifies men against philosophies that make 
life meaningless and moral effort futile. It awakes the con- 
science, and bids us see to it that we, as individuals, take the right 
decision in regard to these final and eternal issues. For the re- 
sponse made to this divine revelation concerning God’s Son 
determines the personal destiny of those to whom that revelation 
has come. 

Ropert RENDALL. 
Kirkwall, 
Orkney. 
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Icnatius is the only Bishop of the early Church in the East 
whose writings have come down to us?, and of them we only 
possess a collection of seven letters—five written to Churches 
in the East in which he was interested (the Churches of the 
Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Philadelphians, and Smyr- 
nzans), one written to Rome, and one written to Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna. They were all composed when he was on his 
journey to Rome where he had been sent to be thrown to the 
beasts on the charge that he was a Christian. Their date is about 
A.D. 112. 

As Ignatius was Bishop of Antioch, where the Gospel was 
first freely preached to the Gentiles, where Peter and Paul had 
both taught, and where some modern critics believe that the 
First Gospel was put in its final form, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his knowledge of Christianity and its origin comprised 
most of what was known about it at the beginning of the second 
century. 

But in studying these Epistles it must be kept in mind that 
they are not formal doctrinal treatises. They were written at 
a crisis in the life of their author, probably in a hurry and 
certainly with a clearly defined object. This was, first of all, to 
exhort the Churches to unity under the control of their Bishop 
and Presbyters; secondly, to warn them against docetic teaching 
and Judaism; thirdly, to thank the members of these Churches 
for their help and encouragement, to commend them for their 
faith and to ask for their prayers, and, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, to request the members of that Church not to intercede 
for the writer with the authorities, and so deprive him of the 
honour of martyrdom. 

The circumstances under which these Epistles were written 
and the objects which the writer had in view account in part 
for the few verbal quotations from the New Testament which 
are found in them. Even the Old Testament is less quoted than 
is usual in writings of this period, such as the First Epistle of 
Clement. 


1 With the exception of the single Epistle of Polycarp, written after the martyrdom 
of Ignatius. 
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There are certain obvious references to the outline of the 
story of Jesus as told in the First Gospel and some unmistakable 
quotations from the Epistles of St. Paul, but these are introduced 
incidentally, as any writer might use a short biblical phrase, 
because it accurately expressed his meaning. These quotations 
are seldom, if ever, used as proof texts in the way in which the 
writers of the Epistles in the New Testament use quotations 
from the Old Testament. 

But anyone who uses a concordance in reading the Epistles 
of Ignatius cannot fail to notice to what an extent their vocabulary 
is based on that of the Pauline Epistles, and how far the meta- 
phors and illustrations which are found in them are in the back- 
ground of the thought of Ignatius. This is true to a lesser 
extent of the language and metaphors found in the First Epistle 
of Peter, the Epistle of James and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Ignatius adds little of his own except some fantastic metaphors 
and some strange tricks of Syrian rhetoric. He speaks of 
Christians as stones of the temple of God, just as St. Peter does, 
but he adds that these stones are raised to the heights by the 
engine of Jesus Christ, which is the cross, by means of a rope, 
which is the Holy Spirit. Faith is described as the windlass, and 
love as the way which leads to God (4d Epd. ix). 

Again he is not satisfied with the simple and dignified story 
of the star which led the wise men to Bethlehem as told in the First 
Gospel. He writes: ‘‘ A star shone forth in heaven that surpassed 
all the stars, and its light was beyond description and its novelty 
caused perplexity. All the rest of the stars together with the sun 
and moon danced round the star, but the star surpassed them 
all in brightness ” (4d Eph. xix). 

Apart from this rhetorical embellishment he keeps very 
close to the Gospel story as far as he mentions any incident in 
it. The birth of Christ from a Virgin is stressed (4d Eph. xviii; 
xix; 4d Smyr. i; Ad Trail. ix). His baptism is mentioned with 
an obvious reference to Matt. iii. 15 (4d Smyr. i). Asa refutation 
to Docetism it is several times stated that Jesus suffered under 
Pontius Pilate (4d Mag. xi; Ad Trall. ix; Ad Smyr. i), and even 
the trial by Herod is mentioned, as if it was desired to fix once for 
all that Jesus was a character in history who lived and died at 
a definite point of time. 

This same thought probably accounts for the mention of 
Pilate in the Apostles’ Creed. Naturally the reality of the 
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crucifixion and the resurrection is also emphatically asserted (4d 
Phil. viii). There is a curious amplification of the story of the 
resurrection appearance as told by St. Luke (xxiv. 39-43) in 
Ad Smyr. iii, where Ignatius says that when Jesus appeared to 
those about Peter, He said, “‘ Take, handle me and see that I 
am not a spirit without a body’. This is the only place in which 
Ignatius may be quoting an extra-canonical book. There is 
also a probable reference to Acts x. 41 in this passage. 

Ignatius was obviously familiar with what modern theo- 
logians call the kerygma, but he takes it for granted, except when 
he lays stress on the historical occurrence of the principal events 
recorded in it as a refutation of Docetism. He seems to be less 
concerned with the didache, but there is an obvious reference 
to the duty of meekness in the face of persecution in 4d Eph. x, 
where imitation of the Lord in striving to see who can suffer 
the greater wrong is also commended. 

It is not that Ignatius is indifferent to the moral teaching of 
Jesus; it is always present as a background to his thought, but 
his object in writing his letters leads him, as we have said, to 
deal much more with the necessity for unity and submission 
to the authority of the officials of the Churches in view of the 
danger of heresy than with questions of morals. He hardly 
mentions the sins of the flesh, and it is remarkable how he 
praises Churches in which St. Paul and the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse had found so much to blame. There is little trace of the 
doctrine of the Second Coming, except a passing reference to 
the “‘ last time ”’ in 4d Eph. x. 

Traces of Johannine thought and language are present, but 
not obvious. There may be a reference to John xii. 10 in Ad 
Eph. vi. The words “ The Spirit knoweth whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth” in Ad Phil. vii are the only certain 
quotation of a phrase from the Fourth Gospel. But single words 
which suggest acquaintance with its thought are not uncommon. 
Jesus Christ is called the Word in Ad Mag. viii, and in the 
Introduction of 4d Smyr. The Magnesians are bidden to be 
obedient to their Bishop and to one another, as Jesus Christ 
was to the Father according to the flesh (4d Mag. xiii). There 
is a reference to the hatred which the world feels to Christianity 
in Ad Rom. iii which recalls John xv. 18 and xvii. 14. The 
reference to the travail pains which Ignatius feels in 4d Rom. 
vi may allude to the reference to the woman in travail in John 
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xvi. 21. There is a reference to “ living water” in 4d Rom. vi, 
which recalls several passages in the Gospel. 

In Ad Phil. ix Christ is called the Door of the Father, an 
obvious reference to John x. 7. In 4d Smyr. v those who do not 
admit that Jesus bore human flesh are referred to as blasphemers. 
This closely resembles the thought to be found in John i. 14 
and in John iv. 2. In Ad Trail. v Ignatius writes: “‘ Am I not 
able to write unto you heavenly things (éxovgdwa)?”’? which 
looks like a reminiscence of John iii. 12. But this is followed 
by a reference to the “ ordering of angels and the musterings 
of heavenly rulers”” which is almost the only phrase in the 
Epistles which suggests a familiarity with Gnosticism apart 
from Docetism. 

The passage in Ad Phil. vii: “ Become imitators of Jesus 
Christ, as He was of His Father”, suggests a thought which is 
found in several passages in the Fourth Gospel, especially John 
vii. 16 and viii. 29. In 4d Mag. i. Ignatius prays for the unity 
of the Churches with Jesus and the Father in a way which 
recalls the high-priestly prayer in John xvii. 11. The words, 
“No man who professes faith lives in sin”’, in Ad. Eph. xiv, 
are the same, as far as the thought goes, as 1 John ili. 9 and v. 
18. 

The following doctrinal points seem worthy of note. In 
Ad Mag. xiii the words, “ Be diligent therefore to be confirmed 
in the teachings of the Lord and the Apostles, that in everything 
that you do you may prosper in flesh and spirit, by faith and love, 
in the Son and Father and in the Spirit, in the beginning and 
the end’”’, are in line with the Trinitarian formulae in Matt. 
xxviii. 19 and 2 Cor. xiii. 13. Christ is regularly referred to 
as God in such phrases as, “In the will of the Father and of 
Jesus Christ our God ” (4d Eph., introd.), and again in section 1: 
“Being imitators of God and having your hearts kindled in 
the blood of God.”’ In 4d Smyr. i we read, “‘ I give glory to Jesus 
Christ the God who bestowed such wisdom upon you ”’; and in 
Ad Rom. vi, ‘‘ Permit me to be an imitator of the passion of my 
God ”’. 

But Ignatius had a sufficient tinge of Greek philosophy 
to write: ‘‘ Look for Him who is above seasons, the eternal, 
the invisible, who became visible for our sake, who is beyond 
the touch of our hands, beyond suffering, who yet suffered for 
us and who endured in every way for us”’ (Ad. Polyc. iii). He 
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boldly accepted the paradox that the Divine Nature, which seemed 
to Aristotle to have no connection with the sensible and ever 
changing world, and which seemed to the Epicureans to have 
no care for men, and which even he regarded as dxafijc, be- 
came capable of suffering and change for our sake. He clearly 
saw the danger of Docetism which made the earthly life of Christ 
to be a mere show or economy, and in nearly every one of his 
Epistles, especially in that to the Smyrneans, he insists that 
Christ was truly of the race of David, according to the flesh, 
the Son of God according to His will and power, really born of 
a virgin, baptised by John that all righteousness might be ful- 
filled by Him, and under Pontius Pilate and Herod the Tetrarch 
truly nailed for us in the flesh. He truly suffered and truly 
raised Himself up, and it is not true, as some unbelievers affirm, 
that he suffered in semblance. Ignatius says that he knows and 
believes that Christ was in the flesh, even after the resurrection. 
He ascribes the courage with which the Apostles faced death 
to the fact that they touched Christ after the resurrection and 
ate and drank with Him, a statement which recalls many passages 
in the Gospels, though it quotes none of them. 

He also warns his readers against Judaism. He tells the 
Philadelphians not to hear any man who interprets Judaism 
(vi). He reminds the Magnesians that those who lived in 
ancient observances attained unto newness of hope by no longer 
keeping the Sabbath, but by living a life ruled by the Lord’s 
Day, “‘ wherein our life had its rising through Him and His 
death” (ix). In a passage which recalls several figures to be 
found in the Gospels, he exhorts them to lay aside the evil 
leaven and to turn to the new leaven which is Jesus Christ and 
to be salted in Him, “ that no one among you become corrupt, 
for by your savour you shall be proved ”’ (4d Mag. x). 

These quotations give a very good idea of the way in which 
Ignatius uses the Gospels. The main outline of the story is in 
his mind and also some striking parts of the teaching, which he 
shapes to suit the purpose which he had in view, namely to 
insist on the importance of regarding the matter contained in 
the Gospels not as a myth, but as a true history of what really 
happened on this earth. One of the most remarkable features 
of his teaching is the complete absence of allegory, which became 
such an obstacle to an intelligent interpretation of the Gospels 
in Alexandria, and from there spread to the whole medieval 
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Church. Another instructive example of the way in which he 
handles the Gospel narrative is found in 4d Mag. ix, where we 
read: “‘ For the prophets also became His disciples and awaited 
in the spirit His coming to teach them. And therefore He for 
whom they rightly waited came and raised them from the dead.” 
This seems to refer rather to the story in Matt. xxvii. 52 than 
to the passages referring to the preaching to the dead in 1 Peter, 
for in them there is no question of preaching to the righteous 
dead. 

In view of the way in which Ignatius makes use of the New 
Testament, his failure to quote verbally from the Fourth Gospel, 
except in one possible instance, is not as significant as it is 
generally made out to be. 

It seems certain that he knew the First Gospel, but he nowhere 
uses it as Justin does, still less as Irenaeus and later writers do. 
He does not seem to see much force in a written record as com- 
pared with oral tradition: the faith of the Churches as preserved 
by the Bishop and the other officials. Even with regard to the 
Old Testament his attitude is peculiar. He speaks disparagingly 
in Ad Smyr. v of those who did not believe the prophets or the 
law of Moses and who do not now believe the Gospel and the 
evidence to be derived from the sufferings of the Christians. 
In this passage he seems to be speaking, as usual, of the Docetists. 
But in 4d Phil. viii he says: “‘ I have heard some saying, ‘ Unless 
I find it in the archives (é toic doyetouw), I do not believe it 
in the Gospel’. And when I say, ‘ It is written’, they answer, 
‘That depends’. But my archives are Jesus Christ: the inviol- 
able archives are His cross, death and resurrection, and the 
faith which is through Him. In these I desire to be justified, 
through your prayer.’’ This passage may point to a dispute 
with Jews or Judaisers who will receive nothing as true which 
is not foretold in the Old Testament. Ignatius obviously 
prefers to found his faith directly on the historical facts of the 
life of Christ rather than on the fact that these were foretold 
in the Old Testament, and in this he differs from most other early 
Christian writers. 

His Epistles are full of words and metaphors which are 
found in the Epistles of St. Paul. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that he knew and used the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
and the Epistle to the Ephesians. But when men are speaking of 
similar subjects they tend to use similar words, and if Ignatius 
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reverenced St. Paul and St. Peter, as he certainly did, he would 
quite naturally use the words and figures of speech which they 
used, especially as he was obviously a man more remarkable 
for zeal and orthodoxy than for originality. Among Pauline 
words used by Ignatius may be mentioned: dddxtyoc, dvalwmuelCew, 
dvaptyzevv, dv0ownapéoxery, aneolanactoc, Extowpua, évdtns, Onowpayeir, 
xavdc dvOowz0c, uéhn Xoratod, nagovala, neolpynua, nAjowpa, moooptletv. 
Among Ignatian words used by the writers of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Epistle of James and the First Epistle of Peter 
may be mentioned: ddudxgitoc, dnodoxiudlew, doyegets applied to 
Christ, Botdyn, a> Srtec Albor vaod. It is curious that Ignatius, 
who undoubtedly distinguished between the Son and the Spirit, 
should use language very similar to the much-discussed phrase 
used by St. Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 17 and write: &oqwofe év duovolg 
Geod, xextnuévor Gdidxgitov avedpa, b¢ éotw “Incods Xguotdc (Ad 
Mag. xv). 

But if Ignatius used the Pauline vocabulary, he was singularly 
little affected by the distinctive teaching of St. Paul. He is not 
in the least interested, as far as we can gather from these writings, 
in the rejection of the Jews, original sin, predestination or justi- 
fication by faith only. He seems to place his hope of becoming 
a real disciple, and even his hope of salvation, on his approach- 
ing martyrdom by being devoured by the beasts in the amphi- 
theatre. In this Professor Gwatkin considers that he was going 
beyond the common opinion of the time, which bade men endure 
martyrdom, if it was necessary, rather than deny Christ, but not 
seek it. 

It is certainly remarkable that two men, such as St. Paul 
and Ignatius, both men of ardent temperament and sincerely 
devoted to their Master, should have looked on the essential 
meaning of their faith so differently. Ignatius actually quotes 
the words of Cor. iv. 4, “‘ but I am not hereby justified ”’, in 
Ad Rom. v, and implies that his justification does not depend 
on his patient endurance of the insults of his guards, though his 
advance in discipleship does, but on what he is to suffer from 
the beasts. St. Paul, on the other hand, uses them to show that 
he depends for justification on the judgment of Christ, and not 
on the fact that his conscience does not bear witness against 
him with regard to his conduct as a minister of Christ. 

Ignatius shows no sign of a belief in the impossibility of the 
forgiveness of post-baptismal sin which so much interested the 
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Church of Rome when Hermas wrote the Shepherd in order to 
modify the extremist view to a slight extent. He holds that there 
is hope of repentance for those outside the Church (4d Eph. 
x) and for those inside the Church, provided that on repentance 
they turn to the unity of God and the council of the Bishop 
(Ad Phil. viii). He regards the repentance of heretics as difficult, 
but not beyond the power of Christ, our true life, to effect 
(dd Smyr. iv). He obviously considers the celibate state as 
preferable, but regards marriage, so long as it is contracted with 
the approval of the Bishop, as a holy estate (4d Polyc. v). 
Strangely enough, he is careful to warn Polycarp not to despise 
slaves, and he does not approve of slaves being freed out of the 
common fund. Like St. Paul and St. Peter, he commands 
slaves to serve to the glory of God, that they may obtain a better 
freedom (Ad Polyc. iv). 

Ignatius shows little interest in baptism, but has several 
references to the Eucharist. In 4d Eph. xx he speaks of the 
Christians “‘ breaking one bread which is the medicine of 
immortality and the antidote for death, but life in Jesus Christ 
for ever’. In 4d Smyr. vi he says that the heretics ‘“‘ keep away 
from the Eucharist and prayer, because they do not confess 
that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’. In 
Ad Phil. iv we read: “‘ Be zealous therefore to use one Eucharist, 
for there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup of 
His blood with a view to unity: one altar, as there is one Bishop 
together with the presbyters and the deacons, my fellow-slaves, 
in order that you may do whatever you do according to God.” 
In Ad Trail. viii he attempts an explanation of the Eucharist 
in an allegorical sense: ‘‘ Do you therefore take upon yourselves 
gentleness and renew yourselves in faith which is the flesh of the 
Lord, and in love which is the blood of Jesus Christ.”” In dd 
Smyr viii we read: “‘ Let that Eucharist be considered valid 
which is under the Bishop or him to whom he commits it.” 

From these passages we may gather that Ignatius held a 
high doctrine with regard to the Eucharist, although it was not 
in any way formulated into a theory, such as that of transubstan- 
tiation; indeed in one place he explains the meaning of the 
Elements in a manner which in no way suggests any connection 
with matter. But he shows an advance on any teaching definitely 


1He mentions it in 4d Smyr. viii: “It is not lawful apart from the Bishop either 
to baptize or to hold a love-feast.” 
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contained in the New Testament by laying it down that no 
Eucharist is valid without the presence of a Bishop or a minister 
deputed by him. 

So far we have found that the opinions of Ignatius are in 
perfect accord with the general teaching of the New Testament, 
although they completely lack the form which later councils 
gave to Christian dogma under the pressure of heresy. But in 
one respect he does formulate a matter which only appears in 
embryo in the New Testament and that is the character and 
powers of the threefold ministry. 

Deacons clearly appear in the New Testament as adminis- 
trators of the property of the Church and as ministers to the 
poor. Both Bishops and Presbyters are mentioned, but the names 
seem to be interchangeable. It is assumed that these ministers 
are ordained by the Apostles, but their functions are not exactly 
defined. 

In Ignatius it is plain that a monarchical Episcopate has been 
established, at least in the East. The Presbyters are the council 
of the Bishop. God is the Bishop of all men (4d Mag. iii). The 
Bishop is almost treated as His representative on earth. Sub- 
mission to the Bishop is continually commanded, especially 
with a view to unity and as a protection against heresy. The 
Church of Smyrna is exhorted to “ follow the Bishop, as Jesus 
Christ followed the Father, and the Presbyters as the Apostles ”’ 
(vii). ‘‘ He who does anything without the knowledge of the 
Bishop serves the devil” (ix). In like manner the Trallians are 
to “‘ reverence the Bishop, regarding him as a type of the Father, 
and the Presbyters as the Council of God and the band of the 
Apostles. Without these there is no Church worthy of the name ” 
(iii). “‘ He that is within the precincts of the altar is pure: he 
that is without the precincts of the altar is not pure. That is, 
he who acts in anything apart from the Bishop, the Presbytery 
and the Deacons is not pure in conscience ”’ (vii). 

Ignatius declares that it was the Spirit which made him cry 
aloud among the Philadelphians, “Do nothing without the 
Bishop ” (vii). Language could hardly be stronger, even among 
modern Ultramontanes. But the strangest thing is that when 
Ignatius writes to the Church of Rome, he makes no mention 
of any Bishop there. Moreover, when Clement writes to the 
Corinthians he does not write as Bishop, but in the name of the 
Church. In view of the fact that St. Peter and St. Paul were 
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certainly in Rome and in view of the tradition that they appointed 
a Bishop there and of the archeological evidence which supports 
the view that Linus and Clement were persons of importance 
in the Roman Church, it seems to be going too far to suppose 
with Canon Streeter and some other critics that the Church of 
Rome had no monarchical Bishop until the beginning of the 
second century, and that a Bishop like those which certainly 
existed in Asia was finally accepted in Rome in consequence 
of the exhortations of Ignatius and the admiration. that was felt 
for his heroic death. But nothing could be more fatal to the 
Roman claim that the Bishop of Rome is the supreme head of 
the Church than the assumption of Ignatius that the Bishop 
of each several Church is a type of God the Father and his com- 
plete omission even to mention a Bishop at Rome. He clearly 
believes that Peter and Paul went there (4d Rom. iv) and that 
they had supreme authority there, If he had known that the 
sovereignty of the whole Church had been vested by Peter in 
his successor at Rome, is it credible that he would have failed 
to mention this? We can clearly trace how the pretensions of 
the Bishop of Rome grew in the second and third century and 
how the Bishops of the East and such men as Tertullian and 
Cyprian were not at all prepared to submit to it. But the “ silence 
of Ignatius” is the earliest evidence against this claim, and, 
coming from a man of his opinions, it is decisive. 

To sum up: Ignatius had a firm grasp on the elements of 
the Christian faith as set out in the New Testament, especially 
on its historical side. He seems not to have cared to support 
his beliefs by appeals to proof texts. He relied on the historical 
tradition which led him to say that he kvew and believed that 
Jesus was in the flesh after the resurrection (4d Smyr. iii). He 
assumes that his readers agree with him, in so far as they are not 
led away by Docetism. There is no dispute about the outward 
semblance of the facts of the life of Jesus, but only as to whether 
it was a reality and not merely a semblance. He is quite certain 
of the divine origin of the monarchical Episcopate and of its 
essential character, and expects his readers to agree with him in 
this, in so far as they are orthodox believers. His sincerity can- 
not be doubted, nor can it reasonably be questioned that the 
seven Epistles now commonly ascribed to him are by the same 
hand. They are most valuable evidence for the general belief 
of the Church of the early second century, as they are so 
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spontaneous and so obviously not formal theological treatises. 
They are certainly a light shining in a dark place, and the courage 
and spirit which are displayed in them are sufficient to account 
for the triumph of the Church in a world which had lost hope 
and which was degraded beyond all hope of recovery, if left to 
depend on its own strength. 


H. P. V. Nunn. 


Stockport, 
Cheshire. 

















PERSECUTION 


A GENERATION ago one thought of “ persecution ’’ as associated 
with the far off, inhuman, uncivilised. The word carried one’s 
mind to Nero, the Inquisition, perhaps to something as recent 
as the Mayflower; and though one heard of Turkish atrocities 
in Armenia, one imagined that the world as a whole had out- 
grown that kind of thing, and that it was a mere matter of time 
before persecution would be as outdated as slavery. A book that 
was published in 1882 and went through several editions in 
England and America declared: ‘“‘ The day is not far distant 
in which the charity of Christ will be embodied in all the legis- 
lation, practice and opinion of the civilised nations, and all men 
shall be free to think, worship and practice (within reasonable 
restraints) as to them may seem good ”’; and a very few years 
later John Morley in Compromise assumed freedom of thought 
to be “ now a finally accepted principle’. Our times, however, 
have discovered that persecution may be an integral part of a 
modern political and social system claiming to be the last word 
in civilisation. Elbogen’s 4 Century of Fewish Life has brought 
to our consciousness an amazing amount of deliberate persecution 
and the late war has provided only too much evidence of cal- 
culated cruelty for opinion’s sake. The spirit of Machiavelli, 
Hobbes and Hegel has persisted. Totalitarianism, Nazi or 
Communist, appears to be censtitutionally persecuting and as 
little worried about it as the Greek city about the helot or the 
rose-bush about the manure at its roots. 

Nature is full of patterns, groups, systems, which are up to 
a point self-contained and independent, having their own 
advantages and disadvantages, one might say, their own standards 
of virtue and success and happiness. Thus we have Egyptian 
and Aztec civilisations, French and Chinese languages, the birds 
with sub-kingdoms of crows and ducks, or again bankers or 
charwomen or poets, or again Hindus or vivisectionists or 
spiritualists or the readers of racing newspapers, or again the 
climate and the feeding system in different areas or the length 
of the day on different planets. Aldous Huxley reminds us that 
“the universe in which we do our daily living is the product 
of our limitations”. If we choose the world of Jack and the 
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Beanstalk we accept giants with seven-league boots; and if we 
choose Totalitarianism we accept the duty of persecution. We 
must ask whether Totalitarianism is such a blessing as to render 
persecution ‘‘ good’, or whether persecution is such a curse 
as to render Totalitarianism “‘ bad ”’. 

Persecution is a relative term, and appears to threaten 
when the general interest of any group conflicts oppressively 
with the will of a member of it. There are outcastes, Quislings, 
writers whose works do not sell, people who resist the fashion 
in dress; and in many cases experience vindicates the hostility 
of the community so that we think of ridicule or punishment 
rather than persecution. But there are instances where the 
attitude of the group falls to be judged according to the interests 
or standards of some larger society, as when it might be held 
that a person should be treated not as being a Jew among 
Germans but as being one of the human race. It is not difficult 
to recognise the right of a community to protect both its existence 
and its well-being; but a highly developed organism will, judged 
by biological standards, involve highly developed individuality, 
and interests are bound at times to clash and accommodation 
must be arranged. Trouble might thus arise about private 
property, nudism, playing golf on Sundays, whereas no one 
questions the right of society to forbid arson and to compel 
children to learn the prevailing habits of religion or hand- 
writing. The modern tendency as far as concerned human 
society was to consider that the interest of the community would 
on the whole be furthered rather than injured by wide individual 
liberty; and as far as concerned thought, political or religious, 
it had come to be understood that the State might have to rest 
satisfied with conformity, since conviction and opinion are so 
related to the personal will that only by the subtle influences of 
persuasion can they in practice be affected. Not everyone has a 
mind of his own; most people’s minds are flushed by the ideas 
of their time; but amongst those of developed intellect a man 
convinced against his will is of the same opinion still, or more 
so. But Totalitarianism lays all the stress upon society and not 
on the individuals of which it consists, and the possibility of 
persecution follows. Religious liberty is excluded. 

It is, of course, possible to lean too far to the other extreme. 
Thus Lecky and Bury in their propaganda for rationalism appear 
to me to go astray in making liberty something which wins by 
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hostility to, departure from, victory over, authority, as if the 
good emerged from evil, as if there was something bad about 
the conservative instinct, as if laziness, fear, superstition, class 
interest, and general obstructiveness were the essence of the 
opposition to progress. I seem to find a corresponding defect 
in the recent evangelical publication, Religious Liberty, by M. 
Searle Bates, where liberty tends to be identified with the right 
and authority with the wrong. There is no doubt as to the 
existence of conflict; but I think it is of fundamental importance 
to realise that it is not a conflict between right and wrong, but a 
conflict between two rights. It amounts to the natural conflict 
between the instinct of self-preservation and the instinct of race 
propagation; between law and freedom. The essence of the 
situation is the balance, tension, polarity of two vital principles. 
Freedom is won, not by mere departure from authority, but in 
dependence upon, by means of and in collaboration with authority. 
The life process only wins by growimg out from the past. Every- 
one would probably admit this, but it is often ignored in argu- 
ment and it affects our problem. There has been over-emphasis 
both ways, and we have either the evils of intolerance or the 
evils of anarchy, death from over-sleeping or death from over- 
exertion. The ideal result depends upon a true accommodation, 
not a compromise, but a working tension. 

This position may be simply illustrated. Musical originality 
is essentially built up on obedience, although its value may be 
said for us to lie in the success of its departure from this. We 
concentrate our attention on the new;; but this is in fact inclusive 
of the old, which we take for granted and no longer applaud. 
A musician can obviously achieve nothing except in accordance 
with an ordered set of circumstances which provides his instru- 
ment and the rules and the discipline and the conventions from 
which he reaches out to freedom. Reason itself cannot afford to 
despise the multitudinous unconsciousness of the body, for this 
alone makes it possible. Intolerance may thus be merely the 
hostile name for the natural phenomenon that whenever a point 
of advance has been gained, nature fixes it in the determination 
not to slip back but to maintain what has been achieved; inevit- 
ably this fixing is obstructive to progress, and progress has to be 
made in spite of it, but plainly there is a co-operative process of 
moving and stabilising, of change and permanence. An illustra- 
tion may be taken from language, for language aids progress 
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by facilitating expression of thought, but thereupon immediately 
begins to act as an obstruction to further thinking through the 
fossilising of thoughts in words. Words are both creative and 
obstructive in relation to thought. Similar is the conflict between 
truth and charity, between the determination of the truth- 
adherent that what has been won shall not be lost, and the 
determination of the charitable-minded that experiment and 
variety shall have their chance. We are so apt to be biased by 
a word like liberty that we may not think of the process as the 
gradual victory of order over chaos, while on the other hand we 
may be so obsessed by the glory of system as to forget Nietzsche’s 
words: ““ Man muss noch Chaos in sich haben um einen tan- 
zenden Stern gebaren zu kénnen.” 

Persecution has frequently been the work of organised 
society, the State, and has been ostensibly compulsion in the 
interests of peace and order, although it was difficult for those 
in authority to keep the balance between the right of some 
persons to protection and the right of others to self-expression. 
It has also proved far from easy to distinguish between politics 
and religion. Both were involved in the persecution of Jesus; 
and, though Socrates was put to death on a religious charge, 
political and social reasons are not far to seek. The early 
Christians had to defend themselves against the suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to the Emperor. It is doubtful whether Priscillian was 
martyred as a heretic or as an enemy of society. Much of the 
trouble about Romanists in Elizabethan England was due to 
their political intrigues. In the Killing Time of seventeenth- 
century Scotland Episcopalians regarded Covenanters as traitors, 
and thought of those who disliked bishops as potential subverters 
of monarchy. In our own time some at least of the hostility to 
the Orthodox Church in Russia was due to its association with 
obnoxious political forces. There was also the trouble which 
the Germans found in dealing with the Church in Norway, 
and there is the difficult position of the Hungarian Reformed 
minority in Czechoslovakia: one party may believe the issue to 
be political while the other regards it as a matter of religion. 

State interference with religion to the extent of persecution 
has sometimes hinged on the problem of national unity and 
prosperity. It was understood that two religions within one 
State meant an unworkable situation; we are having new light 
on this problem in India. This was the basis of the Augsburg 
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““ Cujus regio ejus religio” ; and likewise of the opinion common to 
Francis I and Henry IV: “un roi, une loi, une foi.” Queen 
Elizabeth aimed at a comprehensive and moderate Erastian 
Church settlement that would ensure peace and unity. Holland 
alone found economic advantage in liberty of thought. 

Persecution was in some cases effective. Augustine was 
satisfied that Donatists could be brought over to the Catholic 
unity by fear of the Imperial edicts. Theodosius managed to 
drive the lingering Roman paganism almost out of existence. 
Islam by an exhibition of force drove multitudes to accept the 
faith, whose descendants are ardent Moslems. The use of 
violence under Louis XIV reduced the Huguenots to a very 
small minority Church. Romanist countries such as Austria, 
Spain, Portugal have long successfully restrained Protestant 
effort within extremely narrow limits, and that as much by 
petty irritation as by actual law. 

On the other hand one reason for the abandonment of 
persecution has been its general failure to achieve its end. 
Sir Frederick Pollock has emphasised this. The Church in the 
time of Diocletian had become too extensive to be exterminated, 
and Constantine took the prudent course in seeking alliance 
with it. The sixteenth-century Politiques acted in a similar 
spirit believing that the Huguenots should be tolerated because 
too strong for annihilation. The Emperor Julian was clear that 
direct persecution was impolitic, and he accordingly tried subtler 
methods of attack. Tertullian long before had said that martyr- 
dom was the seed of the Church. The martyrdom of Stephen 
was clearly a step to the conversion of Paul. Henry IV reminded 
James I that religion was “a flame which burns with increasing 
fierceness in proportion to the violence employed to extinguish 
it’. In Scotland it was said that the “ reek ’’ of Patrick Hamilton 
infected all upon whom it blew. Believers also were confirmed 
by suffering. Basil spoke of persecution as God-appointed trial, 
declaring: ‘‘ No one who shuns the blows and the dust of battle 
wins a crown.” Sir Thomas Browne says of the Jews ‘hat “ the 
persecution of fifteen hundred years hath but confirmed them 
in their error’’. Persecution is apt to produce an underground 
movement, extreme and desperate. Hugh Peters in seventeenth- 
century England wrote: “‘ The chief means to increase an error 
will be by violence and opposition, when slighted it dyes.” 
A hysterical and exhibitionist desire for martyrdom is also in 
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danger of appearing, as Clement of Alexandria was aware when 
he pronounced this to be suicide. Ecstatic results of another sort 
resulted from persecution among the Cevennois and the Quakers. 
The cult of the martyrs was one of the less edifying results of 
persecution in the Early Church. Gibbon and Bernard Shaw 
have dwelt on this folly; Vigilantius, greatly daring, had attacked 
it at the close of the fourth century. 

Persecution by or within the Church was only too plentiful. 
Orthodox persecuted Arians and Arians in their turn persecuted 
Orthodox. The voice of Lactantius made almost the only protest 
as to the absurdity of it all. Augustine, though at first inclined 
to toleration, changed his mind and advocated compulsion. 
The Council of the Lateran in 1215 required rulers “‘ to exter- 
minate from their dominions all those who were branded as 
heretics by the Church’. We have Arnold of Brescia burned in 
1155, John Hus in 1415, Aonio Paleario in 1570, Giordano 
Bruno in 1600. There is the whole terrible story of the Inquisi- 
tion, and there is the fact of the Roman Index. The Reformation 
with its individualism did facilitate the possibility of religious 
liberty; but Protestants cannot but remember the harrying of 
Castellio, the tragedy of Naylor, the imprisonment of Bunyan 
and Baxter, the ill-treatment of Defoe, the civil execution of the 
youthful Thomas Aikenhead; the panic about witchcraft in 
England, Scotland, and Massachusetts; the slow process of 
emancipation of Unitarians, Romanists, and Jews in England 
and the religious tests that survived at the Universities till 1871. 

Patrick Hutchison, speaking for the tolerant Relief Church 
in eighteenth-century Scotland, declared: “‘ In that age of civil 
uniformities in religion, persecution and arbitrary power did 
not change its nature, but only shifted from one side to another. 
. . . The serpent was the serpent still. . . . When arbitrary 
power was employed to propagate Popery or Episcopacy, the 
Presbyterians viewed the monster in a proper light, and called 
it persecution; but when employed to propagate their own 
scheme, the unhallowed thing was sanctified, and received the 
venerable name of Reformation.” 

Persecution became unpopular along with all cruelty. A 
writer as early as Fuller records that “ such burning of heretics 
much startled common people, pitying all in pain. . . and the 
purblind eyes of vulgar judgments looked only on what was 
next to them, the suffering itself, which they beheld with 
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compassion, not minding the demerit of the guilt which deserved 
the same.” In the nineteenth century through the individualism 
of the French Revolution and the Romantic Revival the English 
conscience grew sensitive to social suffering, to conditions of 
child labour and city housing. Torture was no longer defended 
as it had been in the seventeenth century and is once more in 
certain countries. People became sensitive about ghastly forms 
of punishment; cock-fighting ceased to appeal; the writings of 
Dickens and Kingsley had their effect; and there was a general 
humanitarian tendency which to Nietzsche seemed degenerate 
softening. At the same time there was almost a worship of liberty 
revealing itself as /aissez faire and both the rights of property 
and the rights of the people. ‘‘ The core of Victorian economics ”’, 
says Arthur Bryant, “ lay in the doctrine of unlimited contractual 
freedom ’’; and he quotes a French writer to the effect that in 
London, police will respect the malty of skaters to the extent of 
watching them drown. 

Religious persecution may be a form of self-defence and 
partly due to fear. There may be something that is tabu, a sacred 
ark which may not with impunity be touched, a sacred tree or 
image which must not be injured, a Shia shrine that may not be 
polluted by the presence of an infidel. As Tertullian records, 
any disaster at Rome might rouse the cry, “‘ The Christians to 
the lion”. When Rome is sacked Augustine must write his 
City of God to relieve the Christians of blame. Or again the 
wrath of God appears to be vented in Scotland because professing 
Christians are attending worship under “ indulged ” ministers. 
There is that fear of the unknown and _ the instinct of “ safety 
first” that makes one crush an insect as to whose capacity for 
attack one is ignorant, or leads one to vote against something 
new as Bolshevistic, a word coming in to spare us the effort of 
thought. 

Most religious persecution involves the view that a given 
body of doctrine may be contrasted with all other teaching as 
true is with false; that this exclusive truth is plainly available 
as a result of divine revelation; and that it is in the believer’s 
possession to be cherished and maintained as of vital importance 
for salvation. Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. All heresy is conse- 
quently anti-God opinion, and repression at any cost the only 
possible treatment. In the words of Ephraim Pagitt: “ If such 
as poyson waters and fountains at which men and beasts drink, 
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deserve capitall punishment, how much more they, that as much 
as in them lyeth, goe about to poyson mens soules.” As H. H. 
Henson points out, “‘ Toleration can never really commend itself 
to men who believe themselves possessed of a divinely-ordained 
system.” 

This conception of Truth demands something like the 
Book of Mormon or the Koran, an authentic record with secret 
meaning intelligible to the elect, a deposit of faith once delivered 
to the saints, infallible, undeniable, complete and exclusive, a 
treasure or possession, a magic set of formulae, a separate sub- 
stantial transmittable whole. We have the kingdom of light and 
the kingdom of darkness, the City of God and the City of the 
World, fundamentally separate, exclusive and antagonistic. 
Christianity was in this sense from the beginning entirely 
intolerant, as Judaism had been. Gibbon undoubtedly exagger- 
ates when he contrasts with this the tolerant spirit of the ancient 
world of classical times; but Christianity stood out uniquely 
against compromise with paganism, though it was more eclectic 
than it knew. The struggle with Gnosticism made clear the 
difference between Christianity (as alone true and saving) and 
all other religions (which were devil-worship). The Church was a 
small group whose kingdom was not of this world, and who 
tended to hate the world, to take no part in worldly affairs, to 
flee from the world into solitude, to insist upon obeying God 
rather than men, acknowledging primarily another loyalty than 
that of the empire. Hilary regarded it as a great collapse when 
the Church began to glory in being popular, “‘ she who could not 
be Christ’s did the world not hate her”’. 

In the Middle Ages there was a unified view of society, 
with the State as servant to the Church. Heresy was treated as 
disobedience: a heretic, as Figgis points out, was “ not a person 
who is in intellectual error but a rebel against ecclesiastical 
authority’. The only liberty that interested the Church was 
liberty from state control. Liberty of religious opinion was 
inadmissible, and unorthodoxy was treason against God: Thomas 
Aquinas calls heresy the worst of sins and deserving of death. 
Hence the Massacre of Saint Bartholemew approved by Gregory 
XIII, the treatment of the Moors in Spain, the Smithfield burn- 
ings under “ Bloody Mary ’’. Liberty of conscience was explicitly 
denounced by Clement VIII, and has been described by a modern 
Romanist authority as “‘ an abominable impiety”. The Catholic 
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Encyclopaedia says: ‘‘ The Christian revelation is the super- 
natural message of the Creator to his creatures, to which there 
can be no lawful resistance”; ‘‘ such compulsion as is used by 
legitimate authority cannot be called persecution, nor can its 
victims be called martyrs”, since they witness to their own 
sincerity but not to the truth. Romanism, while anxious for 
toleration in predominantly Protestant countries, is harshly 
intolerant wherever it is itself predominant; and when liberty 
of conscience is found to be advancing in Romanist lands, as 
for example in Latin America, it is in spite of clerical influence 
and largely through secularist tendencies. 

Puritanism has acted from the same conception of Truth, 
and is open to similar criticism. Calvin, according to Stefan 
Zweig, one of his least appreciative students, ‘‘ had been able to 
transform a whole city, a whole state, whose numerous burghers 
had hitherto been freemen, into a rigidly obedient machine; 
had been able to extirpate independence, and to lay an embargo 
on freedom of thought in favour of his own exclusive doctrine ”’. 
There was the burning of Servetus, the discipline of the con- 
sistory at Geneva, his most logical of theological systems, and the 
scholasticism which in Scotland and Holland resulted from his 
teaching. Balzac spoke of Calvin’s “‘ rabid religious intolerance ”’ ; 
and Beza followed his master so closely as to describe liberty of 
conscience as “‘ diabolicum dogma”. In Scotland John Knox 
was clear on Old Testament grounds that the blasphemer must 
die and leaves us in no doubt as to what he includes in the term; 
Samuel Rutherford wrote fiercely “‘ against pretended liberty of 
conscience ”’; Robert Baillie spoke of “‘ this wicked toleration ” 
and declared that the State could no more grant “ liberty or 
toleration of errors” than it could support brothels, stage- 
plays and duelling. The Solemn League and Covenant pledged 
its signatories to ‘‘ endeavour the extirpation of popery, prelacy, 
superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness and whatsoever shall 
be found to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power of god- 
liness’. A similar spirit was shown by writers such as Thomas 
Edwards in England, by the dominant Calvinism of New 
England, and by the triumphant orthodoxy of Dort. “ What 
concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that be- 
lieveth with an infidel? ” 

Amongst those who opposed a policy of persecution were 
some whom a practical issue drove to a theoretical position. 
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John Owen says: ‘“‘ I never knew one contend earnestly for a 
toleration of dissenters but was so himself”; and John Dewey 
in his Freedom and Culture asks: “‘ Is love of liberty ever any- 
thing more than a desire to be liberated from some special 
restrictions? ” while Cromwell pointed out that “ everyone desires 
to have liberty, but none will give it”. Under stress of per- 
secution a belief in toleration emerged: Milton’s Areopagitica 
may be regarded as the classic of this type; but we must not forget 
that even Jeremy Taylor was in days of Episcopal triumph 
inclined to retract some of the Liberty of Prophesying. Obviously 
toleration with many was a matter of expediency. 

Even some who, like Cromwell, really believed in religious 
liberty were unable to be completely consistent and drew the 
line at Romanists, Unitarians, Quakers. John Locke himself 
shows this defect. Rousseau was prepared to tolerate all but the 
intolerant. The experience of persecution, however, did on 
occasion lead to a genuine principle of toleration: thus Catherine 
of Bourbon, sister of Henri II, declared: “‘la liberté que je 
réclame pour moi, je la veux aussi pour les autres.” 

Hostile to persecution are also the sceptics. They should be 
distinguished from the indifferent who constitute to-day the 
commonest type amongst upholders of toleration, for indifference 
to theological or religious distinctions normally implies an 
opinion that such questions are practically unimportant. The 
sceptic is not concerned with the realm of importance but with 
that of truth, and he dislikes persecution as implying false views 
of truth. He has education, and has had experience of various 
Churches and perhaps an acquaintance with non-Christian 
religions; knows the difficulties about biblical criticism, trans- 
lation and interpretation ; has some interest in psychology; under- 
stands something of scientific hypothesis; realises that even those 
who sign the same formula will not usually mean quite the same 
thing; that language is a very crude instrument at the best, that 
a creed cannot be more than a symbol and that a religious state- 
ment is more closely related to poetry than to philosophy. Says 
Whitehead: “‘ The duty of Tolerance is our finite homage to 
the abundance of inexhaustible novelty which is awaiting the 
future, and to the complexity of accomplished fact which exceeds 
our stretch of insight.” Erasmus, Montaigne, Bayle, Voltaire, 
and Latitudinarians generally occupy some such position. 
Kierkegaard indicates one weakness of the sceptical attitude 
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when he attributes it to Pilate and writes: ‘‘ Had he asked 
subjectively, the passion of his inwardness respecting what in 
the decision facing him he had in truth to do, would have 
prevented him from doing wrong.’’ But the sceptic has no 
dealings with passion and is not at home in the realm of decision. 

Quite a number of religious writers have imagined that the 
problem would be solved if Christians would agree to unite 
upon the basis of a few fundamentals. Richard Baxter was fond 
of the adage: Jn mecessariis unitas, in non-necessariis libertas, 
in utrisque caritas. But a new problem immediately arises as 
to what are the fundamentals, and as to this no agreement has 
ever been made. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, John Owen, 
Roger Williams of Rhode Island, Madam Guyon, Schleiermacher 
and Von Harnack would produce very different programmes of 
union. John Forbes of Corse, the celebrated Aberdeen Doctor, 
writes: “ In all indifferent things complete liberty is left in the 
matter of opinion ”’; but then is forced into a long and learned 
discussion as to what can rightly be called “ indifferent’. 
Most people prove so intensely concerned about the small sub- 
truth which they have uncovered, that they lose all sense of 
proportion. Points of difference bulk much more largely in the 
mind than what is held in common. 

Ruffini holds that “‘ to Socinianism alone belongs the glory 
of having as early as the sixteenth century made Toleration 
a fundamental principle of ecclesiastical discipline ”. Some credit 
must certainly go to Acontius. The Congregationalist Robinson 
of Leyden was far in advance of his time. Jordan emphasises 
“the positive character of Baptist devotion to the principles of 
religious liberty” and among works noted there is, of course, 
Williams’s Bloody Tenent of Persecution. The Remonstrants of 
Holland were likewise critics of the policy of persecution, while 
Quakers, after they ceased to interrupt services and abuse 
clergymen, tended to a wide charity such as we find in John 
Woolman’s words: “I found no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions, but believed that sincere upright-hearted people 
in every society who truly love God were accepted of him.” 
Such sects carried to an extreme the Reformation teaching as 
to the right of private judgment upon which Calvin had put a 
sufficient check through his doctrine of the Church. Religion 
was regarded as a purely personal matter between the individual 
soul and God. Nothing must be done to restrict the absolute 
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freedom of the Christian conscience. In an atmosphere of entire 
liberty it was confidently assumed that truth would prevail. 
There was, however, the danger of taking conscience to be a 
magical touchstone, and of allowing too much scope on the one 
hand to irresponsible and eccentric minds, and on the other to 
inherited prejudice, obscurantism, timidity, facile submission 
to family or local opinion. There is no virtue in mere differences 
as there is none in mere traditionalism. Further, some of those 
who condemn the use of “‘ carnal’ weapons have seemed to be 
ignorant of the nature of some weapons reckoned “ spiritual,”’ 
overlooking the influence of propaganda, of a strong personality, 
of a charming friend, of a well-trained revivalist, of a hypnotist, 
of public opinion, of economic pressure, of the books we read, 
the newspapers to which we happen to subscribe, and other 
“* force” to which the individual soul is subjected and which he 
should be educated to test. The principle of love and charity 
is also capable of being carried too far, as is plain from the 
philosophy of Tolstoi. All distinctions may become meaningless, 
and we may find ourselves Pantheists. 

Most of the early supporters of Toleration belonged to 
Troeltsch’s ‘‘ sect’ type for whom the Church was a voluntary 
association of saved individuals. Small sects were sometimes far 
from tolerant, while on the other hand the national Church in 
England could produce not only Laud but Chillingworth. There 
came, however, to be a general opinion that separation of Church 
and State made for religious liberty. The issue is perhaps not so 
simple. It is open to question whether there is more freedom 
of thought and action in parts of the United States than there is 
in Erastian England; while Scotland boasts of an arrangement 
which seems to combine the blessings of national recognition of 
religion with the spiritual independence of the Church. States 
differ from one another so fundamentally that generalisation 
may be dangerous. 

To-day the violence of persecution must be left with the 
Totalitarians, political and religious. Protestantism generally as 
a result of slow enlightenment rejects it, being satisfied that in 
principle it is contrary to the mind of Christ and that in practice 
it may produce subdued hypocrites but never converts. The 
institution of the World Council of Churches may be regarded 
as evidence of the prevailing attitude. Erastians may still be 
supercilious in England, but Nonconformity is at least ‘‘ permitted 
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vice”’. Most Presbyterians have long ago surrendered the 
jus divinum claim and abandoned the “ persecuting clauses ” 
in their historic documents. Independency of many types has 
realised that man cannot live by antidotes alone, and that while 
uniformity has little to commend it, unity among Christians is a 
vital necessity. There is room for authority, for the voice of 
principle and conviction, for the refusal to condone suspected 
error. There is room also for charity and humility and the 
injunction, “‘ Quench not the Spirit”. The ideal may be 
expressed in the words of the Psalmist: ‘“‘ Mercy and Truth are 
met together; righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 


G. D. HeEnperson. 
University of Aberdeen. 











THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM AND THE 
SHORTER CATECHISM COMPARED 


One of the most remarkable features of historic Christianity 
is that whatever it is, or amongst whatever surroundings, it has 
always sought to express its deep convictions in a creed. One 
still hears much about scrapping creeds and abolishing con- 
fessions; but the difficulty in doing so is that it simply cannot be 
done: because faith, like all strong conviction, seeks to utter 
itself before others, to give definite shape to its ideas, and to add 
to the conviction already felt. From the very beginning Creeds 
have emanated from the inner life of the Church; they are the 
expression of the faith which she holds. By this it is not meant 
that the Church is founded on its Creeds, “‘ for other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid—even Jesus Christ”; but they 
have served the Church as useful standards, enabling her to 
determine truth, and to assist her in maintaining discipline. 
They serve as short summaries of the great Christian doctrines 
where truths are stated in concise, tabloid form, and as such 
they are aids to sound understanding of the things which the 
Church should know, and on which she has got to feed her 
spiritual life. Another purpose which they serve is that they 
guard against false doctrines and heresies—although it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that there is not such a creed but 
has been violated in some way or other. But perhaps their greatest 
value of all is that they are bonds of union among all believers 
who feel similarly on spiritual matters. They link together men 
and women whose estimate of truth is the same, and who have 
been drawn together in a fellowship by the Spirit of God. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how, after the Protestant Refor- 
mation had been started, there should be quite a number of 
credal statements produced in various European countries, and 
this is what did happen in Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, England and Scotland. Indeed, every country which 
the new movement reached and influenced, either produced its 
own Creed or Catechism—or else they translated and imported 
their neighbours’. Now, such a development is what we might 
have expected: for brief summaries of the main doctrines were 
necessary to a sound understanding of the faith which many 
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had received in abandoning Romanism. Besides, these creeds 
and confessions .exercised a great work in drawing the people 
together in a united body. The immediate causes of the rise of 
creeds at this time were several in number. After the first 
battles of the Reformation had been fought, the leaders soon 
discovered among the majority of the people an appalling 
ignorance of the very elementary principles of the Christian 
Faith. The new movement could not prosper so long as this was 
so. Faith can never flourish in the soil of doubt and ignorance. 
Moreover, the Reformers felt that—useful as they undoubtedly 
are—commentaries and controversial treatises could not grapple 
with this need, and they determined that their “ interests would 
be best served by a method of catechetical instruction with 
questions and answers, by which the intellect is quickened, the 
heart moved, the conscience roused and trained’. In addition, 
it was obvious that if the Reformation was to be a lasting force 
in the world, it was necessary to win the children, and teach 
them the truths of their faith. It speaks much for the clear fore- 
sight, and the sagacity of the Reformers, that they recognised 
this fact, and took means to meet the need, although some of 
their methods may be considered cumbersome to us to-day. 

The Reformation and post-Reformation credal statements, 
may be divided roughly into two groups, the Lutheran and the 
Reformed. Of these two the Reformed Catechisms and Con- 
fessions were much more numerous, and their productive period 
lasted much longer—even into the seventeenth century. They 
were not all in catechetical form; indeed, the majority were not; 
but they were documents of supreme importance. It is our 
task here to omamning two of these Catechisms; the Heidelberg 
Catechism of 156f5 and the Westminster Shorter Catechism 
of 1647. The two have much in common, and yet, in many 
ways they are very different. 

The Heidelberg Catechism, considered by many to be the 
most beautiful, and the noblest of all, was composed in the midst 
of great strife and disorder, in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
One of the seven Electoral Provinces, whose princes had the 
right of choosing the Emperor for the German people, was the 
district of the Palatinate of which Heidelberg was the capital. 
In 1559, Frederick the Pious became its prince. He was a 
convinced Protestant; but he found his territory torn asunder 
with strife among differing Protestant parties. The ideas of 
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Melanchthon prevailed, although those of extreme Lutherans 
and Zwinglians had many followers. Matters came to a head 
when Tileman Heshusins, Professor in the University, and 
General Superintendent of religious affairs in the province, 
who was also a violent Lutheran, took part in a scene with his 
colleague Klebitz, who was favourable to the Zwinglian position. 
After seeking, and refusing, the advice of Melanchthon who 
advocated toleration, Frederick openly declared himself to be a 
Calvinist, and dismissed both Heshusins and Klebitz from 
office. Then he set out to find other teachers to take their place, 
and it was from among those who came that we get the two men 
who compiled the Heidelberg Catechism. 

Zacharias Ursinus had been one of Melanchthon’s best 
students at Wittenberg, and in later years he was called by the 
Magistrates of his native Breslau to be rector of their gymnasium. 
His leanings towards Calvinism were so strong, however, that 
after a time he felt compelled to resign, and resign he did, and 
returned to Ziirich. Shortly after he arrived there, Frederick, 
Elector of the Palatinate, asked Peter Martyr to be one of his 
new men in Heidelberg, but the venerable old man begged to 
be spared fresh ventures, and recommended Ursinus. Thus, 
in 1561, Ursinus came to Heidelberg as Professor of Theology, 
and as Superintendent of the Seminary. 

Caspar Olevianus was the fellow worker of Ursinus. He 
was a native of Tréves, and had intended to be a lawyer; but 
after seeing the drowning of a friend, he had become a declared 
Protestant, although it is evident that even before this he secretly 
held the Protestant faith. He studied at Geneva under Calvin; 
at Ziirich under Peter Martyr, and at Lausanne under Theodore 
Beza. He also came into contact with William Farel, and urged 
by him, ceased his studies and went home to preach in his native 
town. Here the common folk listened gladly, but the ruling 
powers rose up, and Olevianus was forced to flee. It was just 
at this time that he accepted the invitation of Frederick to seek 
the shelter which the Palatinate held out to him. 

Now, these two were very different from one another. 
Ursinus was a man of assiduous labour and study, and he worked 
unceasingly for the Reformed faith in Heidelberg; but he was 
not a preacher, and could not effectively move men. On the 
other hand, this is just what Olevianus was; as Smellie says of 
him, “ with his business habits, with his buoyancy and energy, 
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with his warm and intense devotion, Olevianus was the real 
organiser of the religious life of the Palatinate’. Certainly he 
attracted crowds to St. Peter’s Church, and his faithful and 
enkindling words moved the multitudes as nothing else. “A 
nature so joyous, so active, and so ardent, was the fitting com- 
plement of the erudition, the scholarly industry and taste, and 
the brooding sensitiveness of Ursinus.”” These, then, were the 
two men to whose genius and devotion we are indebted for the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 

The compilation of the Shorter Catechism took place after 
a very different fashion. In England there was going on a fierce 
struggle between the Anglicans and the Puritans, and matters 
eventually came to a head in 1640, with the calling of the Long 
Parliament. This Parliament, although its leaders were Episcopal, 
was strongly Puritan in spirit, and when it was petitioned to 
carry out reforms in the Church, its influence was on the side of 
reform. Consequently, in 1641 it demanded the abolition of 
images, altars and crucifixes, and in 1642 Parliament abolished 
episcopacy and the liturgy in the country. The Parliament and 
Royalist armies were struggling together with little prospect of 
securing a lasting peace in religious matters. Eventually came 
the “‘Grand Remonstrance”, demanding such a religious 
assembly as should discuss and arrange matters ecclesiastical. 
This was called in 1640 by Parliament, and its object was stated 
to be, “‘ to settle the Government and liturgy of the Church of 
England, and for the vindicating and clearing of the doctrine 
of the said Church from false aspersions and vituperations, 
as should be agreeable to the Word of God, and most apt to 
procure and preserve the peace of the Church at home, and bring 
it into near accord with the Church of Scotland, and the Reformed 
Church abroad ”’. 

They published, in all, four different treatises; but the most 
remarkable of all their symbolical works was the Shorter Cate- 
chism. It has been described as “ the matured fruit of all their 
consultations and debates: the quintessence of that system of 
Truth in which they desired to train English-speaking youth, 
and faithful training in which, I believe, has done more to keep 
alive on both sides of the Atlantic, reverence for the old theology, 
than all other instrumentalities whatever”.t Truly a noble 
description. The interest in Catechisms at this time may be 


1A. F. Mitchell, The Westminster Assembly, pp. 407 f. 
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judged from the fact that at least twelve or fourteen members 
of the Assembly had already published Catechisms of their own. 
The first step was made in 1643, when a Committee was set up, 
in charge of Herbert Palmer, together with four others, and the 
delegation of Scottish Commissioners from the Scottish Assembly 
to frame a directory for public worship which should contain a 
Catechism for instruction purposes. The suggested text of 
Palmer was not favourably received, and after much discussion 
and many sessions it was rejected when presented to the Assembly 
in May 1645. This rejection was more a rejection of Palmer’s 
method than of his teaching, that method being that of “‘ making 
each answer a distinct and complete proposition, and of breaking 
down the principal answers by subordinate questions, which 
could all be answered by Ay and No”. 

Various efforts were made to speed up the production, 
the committee being reconstituted in 1645; but it was further 
delayed by the decision in 1646 to publish two Catechisms, 
one more large and another more brief, in the preparation of 
which they were to have an eye to the Confession of Faith, and 
the matter of the Catechism already begun. From this time 
forward, Palmer does not seem to have been followed so closely, 
but rather other contemporary Catechisms, especially that of 
Ezekiel Rogers and Archbishop Ussher. To the latter’s work 
we owe the questions on the decrees of God, the Prophetical, 
Priestly and Kingly Offices of the Redeemer, effectual calling, 
justification, adoption and sanctification, the perseverance of 
those who have been made partakers of redemption, and even 
the detailed and specific statements as to the sinfulness of the 
estate into which man fell. At last, in 1647, when the Larger 
Catechism was ready for Parliament, final adjustments of the 
Shorter Catechism were put into the hand of Messrs. Tuckney, 
Marshall and Ward, with the celebrated mathematician, Dr. 
Wallis, as Secretary; and it had passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and been accepted by the Scottish Assembly, by September 
1648. Thus there came into existence a Catechism with a 
tremendous influence and power in later days. 

And now we must compare more minutely these two striking 
symbolical documents, the Shorter and the Heidelberg Cate- 
chisms. They may be compared and contrasted in a variety of 
ways, and from several points of view. 
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. I 


First, a striking contrast is noticed if they are examined 
from the point of view of the time and causes of their compil- 
ation. The Heidelberg Catechism was cradled in the midst of 
religious strife, and it is doubtful if any sort of strife can be 
greater than that. Men differed, even within the confines of the 
city of Heidelberg itself, and feelings were often frayed, and yet 
it is amazing how conciliatory and musical its sentences for the 
most part are. The Shorter Catechism was composed at a time 
when the Reformation movement had long since secured its 
footing in England, and when there was no danger of an anti- 
Reformation movement. It is true, of course, that there were 
very sharp differences felt among the members of the West- 
minster Assembly; but the fierce fires of the Reformation eruption 
had died down to a great extent, and men were able to survey 
calmly how things stood, and in consequence, were more able 
to state calmly their position. This may, in some measure, account 
for the difference in tone which is noticeable. The Heidelberg 
Catechism is passionate, while there is a distinct absence of 
emotion in the answers of the Westminster Catechism. The one 
is personal and informal; the other is impersonal and legal. 


II 


They may again be compared and contrasted from the point 
of view of the plan and arrangement that is employed. Each 
may be roughly divided into three parts. The Westminster 
Catechism treats first of all of the great fundamental verities of 
the faith. Unlike the Heidelberg or the Lutheran Catechisms, 
the Shorter Catechism abandoned the Apostles’ Creed as the 
basis of doctrinal expression, and substituted a new logical 
scheme of doctrine for the old historical order of the Creed. 
The second part of the Westminster Catechisms treats of the 
Ten Commandments; and the third part, of the Lord’s Prayer. 
On the other hand, the Heidelberg Catechism follows the scheme 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Part I is occupied with the sin 
and misery of man, and into this is worked the Ten Command- 
ments, as being a mirror of our sinfulness in God’s sight. Part II 
deals with the question of man’s Redemption by Christ, and in it 
is included a commentary on the Apostles’ Creed, which became, 
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in the hands of Ursinus and Olevianus, a panorama of the facts 
of Redemption, as they move from the purpose of the Father 
in the untrodden past, to the Everlasting Life which awaits 
His sons and daughters in the untrackable future. It also deals 
with the exposition of the Sacraments, for it is to be inferred 
that having seen our sin and misery in Part I, the Sacraments 
have much to tell us of the Saviour and His salvation. Part III 
is particularly characteristic of the whole Catechism. It deals 
with the thankfulness of the redeemed, or the Christian life; 
showing the easy yoke, and the light burden, to which the 
Christian is voluntarily subject. Part III also treats of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the aspirations of which are the out-breathings 
of the spiritual and holy nature that has been implanted in the 
twice-born man. It also sets forth the Ten Commandments 
in detail, so “‘ that we may continually strive and beg from God 
the grace of the Holy Ghost, so as to become more and more 
changed into the image of God, till we attain finally to full 
perfection after this life ”’. 

The order and arrangement of the Shorter Catechism 
may be more correct and logical, viewed from a theological 
point of view; but that of the Heidelberg Catechism is un- 
doubtedly more natural and experiential. 


Ill 


But great as is the glory of the Heidelberg Catechism in its 
plan and arrangement of material, it is even greater when we 
come to study the questions in detail. The compilers have used 
the choicest diction possible, although to us to-day, of course, 
it is tinged with contemporary peculiarities in phraseology. 
There is a complete absence of all bitterness and rancour, save 
in one question, where the Mass is said to be nothing else than 
a denial of the one Sacrifice and Passion of Jesus Christ (and an 
accursed idolatry). It is now ascertained beyond controversy, 
as Schaff points out, that this question, No. 80, was no part 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, but was inserted by the express 
order of Elector Frederick III, as a counterblast to the anathemas 
of the Council of Trent. The question was inserted in the second 
edition; but the passage in brackets above did not appear till 
the third edition was issued. There is a very marked modera- 
tion throughout in its statement of doctrine, and it has been 
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pointed out that if its Protestantism is convinced and robust, 
it is a Protestantism without petulance and rancour. This 
moderation in tone is seen all through; unswervingly Calvinistic, 
it is nevertheless measured and quiet. It does not, for instance, 
try to solve the mystery of the origin of sin, nor to reconcile 
Divine Sovereignty and human liberty, nor to affirm that the 
doctrine of the Perseverance of the Saints is necessary and 
absolute. 

Moreover, as has been pointed out before, the Heidelberg 
Catechism is personal and subjective rather than impersonal 
and objective. It examines the truths of the Protestant Faith, 
as vital elements in the religious life and experience. As Smellie 
says, ‘the writers prefer to tell out what has touched and 
transfigured their own souls’; and they do this perhaps most 
of all by making use of the personal pronouns. The result is 
that the questions and answers are very intimate, and at times 
even emotional and enthusiastic. This is seen in the very first 
question, “‘ What is thy only comfort in life and in death?” The 
glad answer which follows is: 


“That I, with body and soul, both in life and in death, am not my own, 
but belong to my faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, who with His Precious Blood 
has fully satisfied for all my sins, and redeemed me from all the power of the 
devil; and so preserves me that without the will of my Father in heaven not a 
hair can fall from my head; yea that all things must work together for my salvation. 
Wherefore, by His Holy Spirit He also assures me of eternal life and makes 
me heartily willing and ready henceforth to live unto Him.” 


The aptitude and harmony of the phrasing of the Heidelberg 

Catechism is again seen in the answer to the question, “ What is 
Faith?” 

“ It is not only a certain knowledge whereby I hold for truth all that God 

has revealed to us in His Word, but also a hearty trust which the Holy Ghost 

works in me by the Gospel, that not only to others, but to me also, forgiveness 


of sins, everlasting righteousness and salvation are freely given by God merely 
of Grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits.” 


Compare and contrast the answer of the Shorter Catechism 
to this question. 


“ Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace, whereby we receive and rest upon 
Him alone for salvation, as He is offered to us in the Gospel.” 


This latter is a very accurate and carefully worded statement of 
what faith is; but it lacks the warmth which contact with human 
personality gives to the answer of the Heidelberg Catechism. 
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This preciseness of words and accuracy of phrase, which is 

characteristic of the Shorter Catechism, is perhaps seen even 

more strikingly in the answer to the question, “‘ What is effectual 
calling ?” 

“ Effectual calling is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby convincing us of 

our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 


renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ 
freely offered in the Gospel.” 


Here we have an answer that is marvellously accurate and true, 
whether viewed theologically or psychologically. It is a truly 
noble description, even though it does not breathe the freshness 
of the Heidelberg answers. This contrast is again seen in the 
answers to the question as to what do we mean by the Providence 
of God? The Shorter gives a very precise and all-inclusive 
statement. 


““God’s works of Providence are His most holy, wise and powerful 
preserving and governing all His creatures, and all their actions.” 


The Heidelberg takes more words in which to express the 
same truth; but it, at the same time, infuses a new reality and 
nearness into them. 

“The Almighty and everywhere present Power of God, whereby, as it 
were by His hand, He still holds heaven and earth, with all creatures, and so 
governs them, that herbs and grass, rain and drought, fruitful and barren years, 
meat and drink, health and sickness, riches and poverty; yea all things, come not 
by chance, but by His Fatherly hand.” 

And this is intensified in answer to the question, ‘‘ What does it 
profit to know that God has created and by His Providence upholds 
all things ?” 

“That we may be patient in adversity, thankful in prosperity; and for what 
is future have good confidence in our faithful God and Father: that no creature 


shall separate us from His love, since all creatures are so in His hand, that without 
His will they cannot so much as move.” 


One could go on quoting; but enough has been: shown to 
give an idea of the similarities, and yet the striking differences, 
between the two Catechisms. Only one thing more may be 
contrasted: that is, their treatment of the Sacraments, especially 
of the Lord’s Supper. In dealing with this the Heidelberg 
seems to show itself to be a combination of several views; and, 
in consequence, it is distinguished less by clearness than by an 
effort to bridge over existing differences. First of all, it brings 
the Lord’s Supper into relation to the sufferings of Christ, and 
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therein shows the influence of Ziirich. Again, there is the 
emphasis on the mystical union of the believers with the Heavenly 
Body of Christ, very clearly manifesting the influence which 
Calvin’s views had. The Shorter Catechism took shape at a 
time when men’s opinions on the Lord’s Supper were not such 
a hot-bed of strife and bitterness, and there was not this accom- 
modating of divergent views. It does not, however, adopt a 
strict Calvinistic view of the elements of the Supper, and it 
goes further than the Zwinglians were prepared to go. The 
two Catechisms are agreed as to who are to come unto the table 
of the Lord—so well answered by the Heidelberg: 


“Those who are displeased with themselves for their sins, yet trust that 
these are forgiven them, and that their remaining infirmity is covered by the 
passion and death of Christ; who also desire more and more to strengthen their 
faith and amend their life. But the impenitent and hypocrites eat and drink 
judgement to themselves.” , 


And now, having seen somewhat of the contents of the two 
Catechisms, we can the better sum up the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. Both are, of course, definitely Reformed and 
Calvinistic in outlook; this is seen especially in the Heidelberg, 
by its conception of the intimate social connection in the congre- 
gation as the real source of discipline. But they are different 
in many other ways. Schaff holds that the difference between 
them is chiefly one of nationality—suited to the needs and 
temperament of the nations which give rise to them. 

The Heidelberg Catechism has this great advantage over 
the Shorter Catechism, that it couches its answers in language 
much more experiential and akin tc life. But it may be objected : 
Is it wise to put into the mouths of young people truths of which 
they have not had actual knowledge, and affirmations about 
an experience of which they know practically nothing as yet? 
This is, indeed, an argument which could be urged against 
it. But it is one which could be argued against every Catechism 
almost. Besides, if the objection were made to the compilers of 
the Heidelberg Catechism that it were unwise to allow the 
children to use the answers, when they might never know any- 
thing of what they affirmed, they would readily have replied 
that the children are included in the covenant and are heirs to 
its blessings. But a more formidable objection which might 
be put forward is that the Catechism is not entirely adapted to 
a child’s capacity, since its answers are much too long to enable 
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anyone, much less a young person, to commit them to memory. 
Now, while this is true, it must be noted that they are not couched 
in the sombre, heavy type of expression, such as is used in the 
Shorter Catechism; but in noble language, captivating in its 
clearness, as well as by its fervent joy of faith. And this might 
well justify, to some extent, its being offered to school children 
for memorising. In addition, it might be noted that the essential 
elements of true repentance are found in short form, so that the 
very youngest could understand. For example, repentance is 
set forward as the dying of the old man and the quickening of the 
new. The dying of the old man is then further explained as 
“* heartfelt sorrow for sin, causing us to hate and turn from it 
more and more ”’; and the quickening of the new man is said 
to be “ heartfelt joy in God, causing us to take delight in living 
according to His will in all good works”. It could scarcely be 
put in simpler form. ‘ 

On the other hand, it can scarcely be denied that the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly surpasses all others in 
its clearness and careful wording: and in the verity, terseness, and 
accuracy of its definitions. It was the opinion of the saintly Richard 
Baxter that it was the best Catechism he had ever seen, “‘ the 
answers being a most excellent summary of the Christian faith and 
doctrine, and a fit test to try the orthodoxy of teachers themselves”’. 

It is difficult to contrast more fully the two Catechisms, 
since they represent two different types of piety and devotion; 
each equally sincere in its love of Christ; but not of such a nature 
as to admit their being fused together. One cannot help but feel, 
however, the attraction of the Heidelberg composition; and one 
is inclined to agree with Dr. Bonar, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, when he said: ‘‘ It may be questioned whether the Church 
gained anything by the exchange of the Reformation standards 
for those of the seventeenth century. There is something about 
the theology of the Reformation which renders it less likely to 
become obsolete than the theology of the covenant. The simpler 
formulas of the older age are quite as explicit as those of the 
later; while by the adoption of the Biblical—in preference to 
the Scholastic—mode of expression, they have secured for them- 
selves a buoyancy which will bear them up when others go down.” 

Joun T. Carson. 


Ballymena, 
Northern Ireland. 























PRAGMATISM AND CHRISTIAN FAITH: 


BEING A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM OR ‘*‘ MODERNISM” 


One of the most remarkable features in the history of the 
Christian Church in this country during the last fifty years has 
been the consistent attempt made by those who have come to be 
known as religious liberals or “* modernists ” to break down two 
principles upon which the Christian religion is based; the 
principle of a systematised body of doctrines as the matter to be 
believed and the principle of an external authority as the basis 
of belief. To put this more briefly, modernists have striven to 
dispense with the creeds of the Church and to overthrow the 
authority of the Bible upon which these creeds are based. The 
destructive criticism of the Bible has been such a characteristic 
feature of ‘‘ modernism ”’ that it has sometimes been overlooked 
that ‘“‘ modernism” from its very nature is a destructive force 
which undermines all belief and is just as hostile to the classical 
scientific outlook and method as it is to Christianity. In its 
relationship to Christian belief it does not seek to improve the 
creeds or advance further to a deeper understanding of the 
sacred Scriptures. It seeks to break down. Fifty years ago 
Dr. B. B. Warfield of Princeton Theological Seminary drew 
attention to this ominous development and foretold its logical 
end. “‘ Indefinite subjectivism or subjective indifferentism has 
no future. It is not only in its very nature a disintegrating, but 
also a destructive force. It can throw up no barrier against 
unbelief. Its very business is to break down barriers. And when 
that work is accomplished the floods come in.” To-day the 
prophecy of Dr. Warfield is all too evidently fulfilled. Christian 
civilisation has all but perished in Europe. Chaos has replaced 
order. Germany, the home of the destructive criticism of the 
Bible, has undergone the most terrible fate that has ever over- 
taken a great nation inside the body of Christendom. The moral 
fibre of the English speaking race has been weakened. There 
has been a departure from the standards which made the English 
character great. Puritan rectitude, cavalier gentlemanly courtesy, 
evangelical compassion and humanity are in danger of becoming 
1B. B. Warfield, Studies in Theology (1932), p. 587. 
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qualities of a generation of Englishmen which has passed and 
left behind only memories of what once was. Moral flabbiness 
and laziness is the order of the day. Considerations of expediency 
are everywhere taking the place of faithfulness to principle. In 
all walks of life there is an increasing and widening abandonment 
of standards of all descriptions. Standards in art and music, 
standards of honesty and fidelity to the pledged word, standards 
of conscientious devotion to duty, standards of courtesy and good 
manners, standards of marital and filial loyalty, and even standards 
in the material and mundane things of life such as housing, 
have all been lowered. Why has this happened? It is the chief 
end of this article to try to record something of the evil which 
has undermined the faith of the Church visible and to endeavour 
to point the way to recovery. 

The philosophical basis of religious liberalism, sometimes 
known as “ modernism,” or “ religious rationalism,” is (we are 
informed by such learned writers as Canon Harris! and Dr. 
Gresham Machen’) pragmatism. Pragmatism,* Canon Harris 
states, is a development of Kant’s teaching. It regards all human 
beliefs as suggested entirely by men’s practical needs and as 
finding their sole justification in the fact that they succeed in 
satisfying them. A “true’’ theory according to pragmatism 
is not one which corresponds with the real nature of things and 
persons (which according to Kant are either “‘ non-existent ” 
or else “‘ unknowable ’’), but one which works well in practice. 
“Truth” can thus be “ manufactured.”’ Under the influence 
of the pragmatic theory modernists regard the Christian gospel 
as like a piece of plasticine to be twisted and moulded to suit 
the assumed “ needs”’ of ‘‘ modern’? man, or the assumed 
“modern mind’. The assumed “ modern mind” actually 
exists only in the mind of the modernist theolocian, The result 
of the acceptance of the pragmatic philosophy 13 a violently 
anti-intellectual and unreasoning attitude to life, although many 
modernists have been men of marked intellectual ability. The 
typical modernist reaction is not to answer the arguments brought 
forward in defence of the Christian religion, it is rather to attack 
those whose study and scholarship and experience has led them 
to believe in the Christian faith; they are denounced as “‘ tra- 
ditionalists’’, ‘‘ obscurantists,”’ ‘‘ fundamentalists”’, etc. Bergson, 


1 C. Harris, Creeds or No Creeds? (1922), p. 94. 
* J. Gresham Machen, What is Faith? (1925), pp. 27 ff. 
* Harris, op.cit., p. 95. 
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whose theory of emergent evolution is accepted by Bernard 
Shaw,' states in his book, Emergent Evolution*: ‘‘ The intellect 
is characterised by a marked inability to comprehend life”, 
etc. If this is the case we may well wonder why these supposedly 
learned men should spend their time on intellectual pursuits. 
The natural fruit of this kind of teaching is seen in the passionate 
anti-intellectualism which is such a marked feature of so much 
present day writing and speaking. To put this in another way, 
present day writers and speakers do not marshal their facts, 
put them in the right perspective and finally draw logical and 
convincing conclusions from them which can be accepted with 
assurance—they rather incline to appeal to the emotions and seek 
to impose their views without gaining the assent of their audience. 
In the realm of politics less and less attention is paid to the 
ascertainment of the facts of the situation and the application 
thereto of the Christian right principles, and more and more 
the tendency is to a slavish subservience to doctrinaire political 
theories. To apply Christian principles to intricate modern 
problems demands hard thinking which many are not prepared 
to undertake. 

If the only criterion of truth is what is found to be useful, 
that is to say, what is found to work in practice, it follows that 
truth is temporary and mutable. For instance, Dr. Fosdick® 
teaches that the creeds are merely the expression of the Christian 
experience of former generations in the thought-forms of the 
age in which they were formulated, and the liberalism of to-day 
must necessarily produce an intellectual formulation which in 
its turn will become the orthodoxy of to-morrow, which in its 
turn will have to give place to a newer liberalism, and so on, one 
supposes, ad infinitum. Of course orthodox Christians deny this 
with all their might; the creeds which have come down to us 
embody without a shadow of doubt what our forefathers believed 
was the truth—eternal, unchangeable, immutable, as nearly as 
they could apprehend it and understand it and embody it in 
human language. Millions of humble believers in every age 
have testified to the power of the Christian Gospel, embodied 
in these creeds, to satisfy the deepest needs of the human soul. 

In a word, pragmatism, which is the philosophical basis of 
modernism, is the most bottomless form of unbelief imaginable, 

1 The Rationalist Annual, 1945, P- 95- 


* Quoted by Harris, op.cit., p. 33. 
8 See Machin, op.cit., 4 33. 
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denying as it does the existence of anything which can properly 
be called truth. It not only cuts at the roots of every form of 
historic Christianity; it also destroys the whole basis upon which 
classical science rests. Under its influence all learning must 
wither away and decay. Men become tired of thinking, tired of 
defending the truth, tired of holding up right standards. Let 
us stop thinking, stop believing, is the modernist cry in effect, 
and what a happy family we shall be. The logical result of this 
indifferentism is far otherwise, as we see to-day when standards 
of all kinds are being abandoned and the spectre of the hopeless 
treadmill of the collectivist State looms before our eyes. The 
supreme standards of our civilisation are menaced by the destroying 
floods—the standards of justice and law, the principles of freedom 
and liberty for which our fathers died, the love of truth and mercy. 

In these circumstances we orthodox Christians uphold the 
old, yet ever new, Gospel enshrined in the great Catholic and 
Evangelical creeds of the Church. We are the progressives, we 
look for a revival which shall come, not from man, but from God; 
a new outburst of power which shall carry us forward to greater 
heights not known before. Such a revival, we believe, will come 
with a rediscovery of the Bible and of Biblical and Evangelical 
Christianity. We affirm that the old creeds are, within the limits 
of human fallibility in interpreting the Word of God, literally 
true, that is, they correspond with reality and represent the 
present high-water mark of our attainment unto the Truth. 
We repudiate with all our energy the assertion that the creeds 
embody merely what former generations of Christians found it 
convenient to believe as a result of their experience, and we affirm 
our faith that in due season the Holy Spirit will lead the Church 
of God into a yet clearer perception of the faith ‘‘ once for all 
delivered to the saints”. Such a blessing may come to all who 
seek with humble mind, by prayer and study of the Word, to 
know the Will of God. 

How can we help our children? Firstly, by setting them a 
Christian example. Secondly it should be our privilege and 
duty to train up the young people committed to our charge in 
home, in Sabbath school, and elsewhere, in the knowledge of 
the Bible, and of such systematic expositions of the truth as, for 
example, the Shorter Catechism. 

Wittiam F. Spanner. 
Bath. 























BOOK REVIEWS 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT! 


Tue first five chapters of this book, which bear the titles, “ The Life and Ministry 
of Jesus: A. The Synoptic Writers; B. The Fourth Evangelist”; “The New Age ”; 
“ St. Paul’s Epistles” and “‘ The Epistle to the Hebrews”; contain the substance 
of lectures given to teachers at the Easter School of the Institute of Christian 
Education at Selly Oak, Birmingham, in April 1945. The remaining chapters, 
“The First Epistle to St. Peter”; “The Epistle of James”; “ Second Peter and 
the Pastoral Epistles ”; and “ The Revelation of St. John ”; give a summary of the 
contribution made by these New Testament books to the substantiation of the 
author’s thesis, which may be stated in the words of Sir Edwyn Hoskyns which 
he quotes, that “ no further progress in the understanding of primitive Christianity 
is possible, unless the ark of New Testament exegesis be recovered from its wander- 
ings in the land of the Philistines and be led back to its home in the midst of the 
classical Old Testament Scriptures, to the Law and the Prophets” (p. 6). 

Mr. Tasker also quotes these words of Dr. J. Armitage Robinson: “ Only as 
we hold the Old Testament in our hands can we hope to interpret the New Testa- 
ment, and especially the writings of St. Paul, Only the history of the ancient 
Israel can teach us the meaning of the new ‘ Israel of God’” (p. 6). Mr. Tasker 
seeks to emphasise the vital fact of the unity of the Bible, which has too often in 
recent years been obscured in the minds of many, because the “ historical-critical 
method of studying the Scriptures has been pursued with such analytical thorough- 
ness that it has often lost sight of the wood for the trees” (p. 11). 

With regard to Paul, Mr. Tasker says that “as a Christian Paul did not lay 
aside as useless all the great knowledge of the Old Testament which he had received 
at the feet of Gamaliel while training himself to be a Jewish Rabbi. Rather did he 
‘baptize into Christ’ all this knowledge, seeing the whole history of Israel as 
incomplete apart from the redemptive work of Christ, but as lit up with fresh 
meaning when interpreted in the light of the final revelation in which it finds its 
fulfilment ” (p. 79). Dealing with the allusions to Exodus and Numbers in 1 Cor. 
x. 1-10, Mr. Tasker holds that Paul’s position is that “ these stories in Exodus 
and Numbers are not just of historical and antiquarian interest. They contain a 
word of God, the same God who is God both of the old and new Covenants, who _ 
has the same horror of sin and who must punish disobedience; and they remind 
the Christians that the People of God are subject, mutatis mutandis, to the same 
temptations, whether they belong to the old Israel or the new” (p. 85). 

From that sound standpoint, which he clearly shows to be the standpoint of 
all the New Testament writers, Mr. Tasker deals with the Old Testament quotations 
which are scattered over the New Testament, and he argues strongly in favour of 
their relevancy, which, in the case of some of them, at least, has often been rashly 
questioned by some scholars. Paul’s exegesis in Gal. iv. 21-31 and in the passage 
in 1 Cor. x, already referred to, “ is not fanciful or arbitrary when once it is recognized 
that the Old Testament is not just history, but sacred history, in which the ultimate 
end, which God had in view during the long period of self-revelation to a particular 
race of people, is foreshadowed in the circumstances and events which preceded 
its final realization. In the old Covenant, in other words, was prefigured the shape 
of things to come” (pp. 86, 87). 

1 The Old Testament in the New Testament. By R. V. G. Tasker, B.D., Professor 


of New Testament oo in the University of London. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 56 Blooms- 
bury St., London, W.C. 1. 1946. 150 pp. 65.) 
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The whole subject of these Old Testament quotations in the New Testament 
is one which to many minds has proved to be invested with enthralling interest, 
and those who have been captivated by its fascination should read this book. On 
two test questions which inevitably emerge in this branch of study let us see what 
Mr. Tasker has to say. 

Take first the quotations which occur in the first two chapters of the First 
Gospel, where Matthew has often been roundly accused of utter irrelevancy. Mr. 
Tasker criticises Dr. Burkitt’s assertion that the quotation made from Hosea in 
Matt. ix. 13 and xii. 7 “ shows insight and intelligence”, while the quotation 
made from the same prophet in Matt. ii. 15 does not. He says: “ The evangelist’s 
quotation is not the kind of quotation that a modern Christian would think of 
making; but to the evangelist there was a real analogy between the history of Israel 
and the experiences of Him who was ‘ the fulness of Israel ’; and it is just the realiza- 
tion of this truth that differentiates more recent Biblical scholarship from the point 
of view displayed by Burkitt’ (p. 16). That is a principle of profound and far- 
reaching importance. 

Our other test question is that of Paul’s quotation of Deut. xxv. 4 in 1 Cor. 
ix. 9. On this Mr. Tasker says that Paul “ does not mean to imply that God has 
no concern for the oxen, or that he himself is indifferent to their welfare, but rather 
to state what is an obvious truth of Scripture that God cares less for oxen than for 
men; and so the precept can legitimately be used in the light of Biblical religion 
as a whole as a divine command, in keeping with the words of Jesus Himself (Luke 
x. 7) that ‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire ’, the preacher of the Gospel included ” 
(p. 82). Such words supply a useful corrective to the rather cavalier treatment 
which has been meted out by many to Paul’s use of this Old Testament passage, 
as, for example, by Sir George Adam Smith, in his Modern Criticism and the 
Preaching of the Old Testament. 

At some points in this book we may question the soundness of the author’s 
conclusions. He sympathises with the excessive scepticism of “ many scholars” 
who have felt it to be “ extremely improbable ” that children would be permitted 
to cry out in the Temple courts, as recorded in Matt. xxi. 14-16, and he goes so 
far as to say that “ Matthew’s story is therefore probably not historically accurate; 
but it contains a theological truth ’ (pp. 16, 17). Must we, then, think of Matthew 
as inventing this lovely story, and yet, by means of a perverse fabrication, teaching 
truth of eternal significance? To think thus is surely to dwell in a world of weird 
fantasy. 

We question the validity of the statement that Luke “ has himself composed 

. . the immortal canticles which we know as the Magnificat and the Benedictus” 
(pp- 35, 36). We question, too, the assertion that, in the speech of Paul at Pisidian 
Antioch, in Acts xili, we have “ an interesting specimen of the manner in which 
the author supposed Paul to have presented the Gospel to a Jewish audience ” 
(p. 69). What is there to prevent us believing that Paul gave to Luke an outline 
of what he said on this important occasion? It is rash to assert, as Mr. Tasker does, 
that “ the story of Pentecost in Acts ii is probably an idealized account, and it is 
difficult to know exactly what happened” (p. 61), and to assert, as he does in a 
footnote on p. 64, that the story of Ananias and Sapphira “ should probably be 
regarded as a popular story, the details of which, owing to the desire to point the 
moral strongly, have become exaggerated’. Such scepticism is not justified, in 
view of the manner in which Luke’s accuracy as an historian has so often been 
triumphantly vindicated. 

Mr. Tasker advocates a late date for the Epistle of James. There are good 
reasons for believing that this Epistle is one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, 
of the New Testament writings, and that it was written by our Lord’s brother, as 
was strongly insisted on recently by Dr. A. 'T. Cadoux, in his book, Te Thought of 
St. Fames. Mr. Tasker repeats the assertion that Luther called this Epistle “ an 
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epistle of straw’, but it surely ought to be remembered that Luther did not call 
it ‘* an epistle of straw ” outright, but contrasting it with John, Romans, Galatians 
and 1 Peter, he wrote in 1522 what he did not reprint in later editions of his Bible: 
“ St. James’s Epistle is a right strawy epistle as compared with them; for it has no 
real Gospel character.” As Zahn remarks, there is here “a degree of unfairness, 
which is as easily accounted for as it is regrettable ’’. 

Is there really certain proof that 2 Peter “ is clearly a pseudonymous second- 
century work” (p. 135)? Such a statement seems too dogmatic in view of the 
defence of the Petrine authorship by Bigg, Warfield and others. The soundness 
of Mr. Tasker’s critical views with regard to the Pastoral Epistles, as “‘ documents 
which, though they doubtless contain fragments of genuine Pauline letters, are, in 
their present form, later compositions ’’, is also open to question. 

Against other passages in Mr. Tasker’s valuable book we feel inclined to place 
a question mark, but we shall refer only to one of them. It seems to be taken for 
granted by a host of New Testament scholars nowadays that there was only one 
cleansing of the Temple by Jesus, and Mr. Tasker is in agreement with them, 
declaring that John places the incident at the beginning of our Lord’s ministry, and 
not at the end, as do the earlier evangelists (p. 50). Is it not feasible that there may 
have been two cleansings? There may be difficulties in connection with that view, 
but why should it be ruled out as quite impossible? 

Such blemishes, more or less serious, we haye felt constrained to mention, but, 
in spite of such defects, this book, taking it as a whole, is a fresh and scholarly 
contribution to the study of a subject of vital importance, and the reading of it 
should help many to “ rediscover the unity of the Bible, and grasp again what the 
great theologians of a more distant past understood quite clearly ” (p. 13). 


ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH}? 


Tue New College, Edinburgh, has trained in the course of its history a vast company 
of students who have preached the Word of God in all parts of the world, and it 
was fitting that a book like this should appear in connection with the Centenary, 
in june of this year, of the laying of the foundation stone of this School of the 
Prophets. The book is divided into three sections, “ History”; “The Library ”; 
and “ Staff”; while there are Appendices dealing with such matters as “ Cunning- 
ham Fellows”; “ Presidents of the Missionary Society”; “ Presidents of the 
Theological Society ”’; etc. 

“ How far the College has fulfilled the dreams of its founders”, Dr. Watt 
writes, “‘ isa matter for speculation. ‘There has been much that would have surprised 
them, some things which would have pained them, but some things also which they 
would gladly have acknowledged had exceeded their expectations”’ (pp. 47, 48). 
Dr. Watt rather tantalizes us here by his reticence, and makes us wonder what 
exactly he had in his mind when he wrote these words. We will not, however, 
try to feel our way into the alluring world of speculation which he here opens out 
before us, however strong may be the temptation to do so. 

The New College has certainly had a remarkable history, which is recorded 
here with satisfactory fullness. Here, if we are so inclined, we can rake over again, 
under the skilful guidance of Dr. Watt, the embers of the hot controversies which 

1 New College, Edinburgh. A Centenary — Compiled by Rev. Professor Hugh 
Watt, D.D., with a section on the Library b v. A. Mitchell Hunter, D.Litt., and 


a Foreword by Rev. Principal W. A. Curtis, D.D., D.Litt., D.Theol. (Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh and London, 1946. 280 pp. 155.). 
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at one time raged in the Free Church over the question, “‘ One College or More ?” 
(pp. 36-39), over the Chair of Natural Science (pp. 53-58), over the Chair of 
Evangelistic Theology (pp. 61-66), and over other matters which were burning 
questions in the days of our fathers. Most of the important events in the hundred 
years of the history of the College are here touched upon, and some of them are 
entered into with considerable wealth of detail, which bears witness to Dr. Watt’s 
patient and accurate research. Fitting tribute is paid by him to the great scholars 
who have occupied the different Chairs in the College. Some, however, while 
acknowledging help and inspiration received from men like Dr. A. B. Davidson 
and Dr. Marcus Dods, might not feel inclined, perhaps, to express their sentiments 
regarding these world-famous scholars in language quite so ardent and glowing as 
that of Dr. Watt (p. 91). 

The section which deals with the Library, in which there are about 150,000 
volumes, abounds in most interesting information. The somewhat sad story of 
Rev. William Rowan, the first Librarian, is told sympathetically by Dr. Hunter, 
and there is a delightful characterisation of Dr. James Kennedy, who was Librarian 
from 1880 to 1922, who “ was the soul of kindness, restrained in its readiness to 
help readers by a vigilant concern for the theological morals of the students” (p. 
162). There is a deeply interesting account of the more notable Bibles in the 
Library, “The Breeches Bible ”’, “ The Treacle Bible’, “ The Wicked Bible” of 
1631, and others. Among the relics and curiosities preserved in the Library, we 
are informed, are the shoe buckles worn by George Wishart, the “ wag at the 
wa’”’ clock of James Guthrie, the Covenanting martyr, a surprising relic of Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers, a bedside watch fashioned by himself for his mother, on which 
is written on a small centre panel the Lord’s Prayer in minute characters, and also 
“the quill pen with which he signed the fateful document that sealed the Dis- 
ruption ”’. 

Dr. Hunter also informs us that the Library contains “a Collection of the 
famous coloured cartoons of the Disruption and the Apocryphal controversies, 
savage caricatures of the leading combatants engaged in absurd antics of all sorts ”’. 
“ It is to be hoped ”’, he adds, “ that the victims had grace given them to relish and 
laugh with the rest of the world at the vitriolic skill of the artist” (p. 201). 

The section dealing with the Staff contains excellent photographs of past and 
present holders of the different Chairs, with a résumé of the life of each and a useful 
list of their publications. 

The New College was formally opened in November 1850, when Dr. Nathaniel 
Paterson, the Moderator of the Free Church for that year, the author of The Manse 
Garden, a grandson of “ Old Mortality”, preached on 1 Cor. i. 17, “ Not with 
wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should be made of none effect”. We are 
confronted to-day by problems which are far more intricate and far more perplexing 
than the problems which faced the Churchmen of 1850, and not the New College 
only but every Theological College in the world needs the salutary and sobering 
reminder that is contained in these words of the greatest of the Apostles. May 
the New College in years to come be enabled to make a worthy and enriching 
contribution to the defence and the exposition of the Reformed Theology, with 
the Cross at the heart of it! 

ALEXANDER Ross. 

Free Church College, 

Edinburgh. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLICAL REVELATION! 


“Tue most urgent task in Biblical studies to-day is the taking up of the historical 
study of the Bible into a positive theological affirmation of the witness of the Bible 
to the Revelation of God in Jesus Christ our Lord”. In the timely and challenging 
book under review Professor H. Cunliffe-Jones sets himself to justify this thesis, 
and it is to be hoped that his book will be widely read and that his arguments and 
conclusions will receive the serious consideration they deserve. There can be no 
doubt at all that he is right in what he says about the urgency of the task which he 
has essayed, though there will be those who will look askance at one who seeks to 
find the middle way between extremes. What he pleads for is the interaction of 
two interests which are not seldom cultivated in comparative isolation from each 
other. On the one hand there is the historical critic who seeks to find out the 
objective historicai truth about the Bible and takes a pride in the impartiality of 
his quest. On the other hand is the theologian or the preacher who desires to use 
Scripture for theological or for homiletical purposes and is sometimes tempted to 
take the way of least resistance and ignore unwelcome findings of the critic. This 
has meant that Biblical study has tended to become too much a matter for specialists, 
while theology and preaching have at times sat very loosely to the text of Scripture, 
to their grave impoverishment. It has therefore become a matter of the highest 
importance to determine the extent to which and manner in which the results of 
criticism can be made relevant to the issues with which the theologian is concerned. 
This raises a host of detailed problems which cannot be dealt with according to 
general principles. The motto must be: Solvitur ambulando. 

Professor Cunliffe-Jones draws a distinction between the educational and the 
absolute value of the Bible. It is not enough to recognise it as containing writings 
of high literary and spiritual value and as being relatively superior to other religious 
literatures. The author rightly maintains that the Bible has an absolute value for 
faith as mediating the Word of God to every age and he speaks of the Bible as 
being a witness to the Gospel of God in Christ. We must take seriously, that is to 
say, that the Old Testamenc, no less than the New Testament, bears witness to 
Christ, even though we may not agree with every New Testament example of the 
application of this truth. Errors in scholarship did not prevent the New Testament 
writers from understanding what God was saying to them and it is to be hoped 
that the same is true to-day. 

As an example of the way in which Professor Cunliffe-Jones thinks it right to 
handle the Old Testament the following may be cited: “ We may read the record 
of the prophet Hosea and hear from him directly a true word of the love of God. 
But we live in the light of the Cross of Christ, and it is unthinkable that we shall 
read the message of Hosea without it speaking to us Christians of the meaning of 
the Cross of Christ in which the meaning of the love of God has been fully acted 
out. The message of Hosea, taken seriously in its historical context, has gained a 
new dimension of depth because of the Cross of Christ.” Professor Cunliffe-Jones 
is quite aware that there are those who will question the legitimacy in an Old 
Testament commentary of this step beyond strict exegesis of the text, but he 
maintains that it is an essential step, though one must have the sobriety to avoid 
extravagances of interpretation. It is just because of this danger of subjectivity 
that guidance is so necessary. 

The author joins issue with those who claim authority for the Bible on the 
ground that it contains the classical and normative religious experience which can 
be used to heighten our capacities for religious experience. “ Are the Biblical 

1 The Authority of the Biblical Revelation. By Hubert Cunliffe-Jones. (London: James 
Clarke & Co., Ltd. 1945. 120 pp. 75. 6d. net.) 
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writings authoritative ”, he says, “‘ because they are the finest expressions of religious 
experience interpenetrated with the divine, or are they authoritative because they 
are witness to that which must govern as well as quicken religious experience?” 
He objects to the former way of putting things because he recognises that God’s 
word to man in the Gospel must not be measured by the human response to it, 
but must remain sovereign as the judge of everything human. “ The Bible is the 
standard and rule of our faith and not merely a manifestation of it.” “Though the 
acknowledgment of Divine Revelation implies some sort of se on the part of 
those who acknowledge it, it is of crucial importance to distinguish between the 
acknowledgment of Revelation which creates, judges and purifies Christian experi- 
ence and the acknowledgment of an experience which is interpenetrated by the 
divine.” 

Now, while one may have the fullest sympathy with the reaction against the 
too common tendency to lay all the stress in Biblical interpretation on religious 
emotion and piety and may readily agree that the emphasis must be laid on God’s 
sovereignty and initiative, is there any need to write so grudgingly of “ some sort 
of response”? Witness, which is inseparable from response, is correlative to the 
Word of God and, even though the combined witness of the Bible may be imperfect, 
the Word which proclaims the unsearchable riches of God in Christ could not be 
heard by us without the witness. But the witness implies the witness-bearer, and 
into his witness must go the emotion which has been either created or transformed 
by the Word. The Bible shows us life, rea] life—and that includes emotion—to a 
large extent within the community of the Old Israel or the New Israel, under the 
impact of the Word of God; and it is just because of the variety of the witness 
borne by men and women of like passions with ourselves, ordinary folk with no 
pretensions to piety as well as religious geniuses, that the Bible can so easily become 
contemporary to every age. Is there really such a sharp distinction between a 
Christian experience which has been created, judged and purified by Revelation 
and an experience which has been interpenetrated by the divine? When the Word 
of God comes to a man you get both, combined in the unity of a human life. 

Another point of criticism is that Professor Cunliffe-Jones in his understandable 
anxiety to proceed from expositions of what a Biblical author intended to Christ- 
ological exegesis does not make sufficient allowance for the value of Christ’s incognito 
in the Old Testament. He has a sovereign way of walking unbidden into Old 
‘Testament texts, but there may be a danger in forcing Him im prematurely, when 
perhaps the contemporaneous meaning of a text for a man might be the invitation 
to a first step at an apparently sub-Christian level. But of course the theologian 
and the preacher must be aware of the unity of Scripture. 

There is much in this rich—though not actually very large—book which 
deserves the closest attention, even though the author does not always succeed in 
making his meaning as clear as one would wish. He has things of importance to 
say about the Canon, though here he is perhaps a little perfunctory, about Natural 
Theology, for which ‘he finds a justification, about the Old Testament in the light 
of the New and the New Testament in the light of the Old, about the sestimonium 
Spiritus Sancti internum, and so on. The book would have been better if in certain 
places the treatment had been a little fuller. The author, however, has given us so 
much to think about that it would be ungracious not to close on a note of sincere 
gratitude for a discussion which deals freshly and courageously with issues of such 
pressing contemporary importance. 


University of Edinburgh. 


N. W. Portzovs. 
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THE SCOTTISH COVENANTS! 


Tuts recent book from the ready pen of Principal Watt makes a valuable and 
attractive addition to the literature dealing with the Covenanting period in Scottish 
history. It is, for the most part, a compilation of addresses and oho called forth 
by the tercentenary celebrations, in recent years, of the principal events connected 
with the Covenanting struggle. But the narrative is smoothly continuous, beginning 
with the publication of the “‘ Canons and Constitutions Ecclesiastical” in 1636, 
which proved the prelude to the conflict, and ending with a chapter on “ The 
Covenants in Eighteenth-Century Scotland”. Dr. Watt has laid us under con- 
siderable obligation by making the fruits of his researches available in this more 
permanent form. 

To many readers, these pages will probably bring disillusionment—perhaps 
even temporary disappointment—for the author does not hesitate to strip the story 
of the Covenants free of the pretty legends with which it has been embellished by 
successive writers. But it is soon realised that he is engaged in a work of restoration, 
and not of destruction, and that the narrative loses nothing, but gains immeasurably, 
by his treatment of it. For even if the reader has had no’previous introduction to 
Dr. Watt, it will be fully evident to him that he does not belong to that circle of 
writers—still so distressingly numerous—who specialise in “ debunking” history 
merely for the sake of having something novel to say. Although a native of the 
Covenanting country, and a descendant of Covenanting and Secession stock, Dr. 
Watt brings a singularly unbiased mind to his task, and his research proceeds on 
sound lines from start to finish. He is not blind to the faults of his heroes, nor to 
the virtues of their opponents, and he treats them alike with judicial fairness. His 
lighting, in student days, on Wordsworth’s sonnet to the memory of William 
Laud led him—he confesses—to re-examine the grounds of his earlier judgment 
on the ill-starred ecclesiastic who was the evil genius of Charles I; and if, later, he 
reverts to that judgment, and re-affirms it with even greater severity, it is only 
because the re-sifting of all the evidence leads irresistibly to the conclusion that Laud 
is not the “ saint or patriot” that Wordsworth’s lines nervously suggest, but an 
adroit and unscrupulous schemer, who deserved all the ill-fame that historians of 
the Covenant have attached to his name. 

The chapter on “ The Covenants in Eighteenth-Century Scotland ” is specially 
interesting as revealing the lingering influence of the Covenanting movement upon 
the Church in Scotland, and particularly on the piety and missionary effort of the 
Seceders, The text of the National Covenant, and the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, is given in an Appendix. The book is delightfully printed. ‘Typographical 
errors are few and unimportant, and the binding is good. It ought to circulate well. 


G.N. M. Cotttns. 
Edinburgh. 


JOHN CALVIN? 


Tue manuscript from which this admirable booklet was compiled was awarded 
the Samuel Cocker Trust Prize on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of the 
birth of John Calvin, and is now published at the instance of The Evangelical 


1 pergh. feed the Scottish Covenants. By Hugh Watt. (Thomas Nelson & Sons., Ltd., 
Edinburgh. 1 gs PR: Price 6s.) 

a . By Sir Alfred T. Poin KER C.B. With Introduction by the 
Very Rev. Daniel Lamont, M.A., D.D. (Henry E . Walker, 107 Fleet Street, L 
Circus, London E.C.4. 1946. 46 pp. 25. 6d.) 
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Library, 55, Gloucester Road, South Kensington, London S.W.7. As might be 
expected from a man of Sir Alfred Davies’ eminence as a lawyer and educationist, 
it is a brilliant piece of work which counters—as Dr. Daniel Lamont puts it in his 
introductory note—“ the campaign of falsehood against one to whom we owe our 
freedom and love of the truth more than to any other person of recent centuries ”’. 

The headings of the five short chapters which go to the making of the book 
will indicate the lines on which the author proceeds in making his assessment of 
Calvin’s work. These are—* The Place of Calvin in the Protestant Reformation ”’; 
“* What the World owes to Protestantism ”’; “ Calvinism 9. Jesuitism ”; “ Protest- 
antism: the People’s Bulwark of Liberty ”; and “ Britain’s Debt to Calvin”. And 
brief though his treatment of these topics is, the facts which he adduces in support 
of his claims for Calvin fully warrant him in asserting that his teaching “* overthrew 
spiritual wickedness, hurled kings from their thrones and purged England and Scot- 
land, for a time at least, of lies and charlatanry ”’. 

This excellent little book is brief enough for the busiest man to read, and cheap 
enough for the slenderest purse to purchase. And if it be used as an introduction 
to a fuller study of Calvin and Calvinism, the valuable bibliography provided in its 
closing pages will prove a welcome and reliable help. 

G. N. M. Couns. 

Edinburgh. 


FROM SCENES LIKE THESE}! 


Tue title of this book will serve to suggest its contents to all who recognise the 
quotation. It is largely in the nature of a family album, in which the author intro- 
duces her readers to various members of the family circle to which she herself belongs. 
Ethel Wallace (Mrs. S. G. Craig) wields a facile pen, and has done a good service 
by setting forth in these simple chronicles of family life the incalculable value of 
the training given in a Christian home. In the closing chapters of the book, we are 
permitted to see men and women, brought up in such a home, being tested by war- 
time conditions on the home front, and on the battle-front, and enduring “ as seeing 
Him who is invisible”. The format of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 


G. N. M. Coxzins. 
Edinburgh. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MARXISM? 


Tue subscriber to a prospective series of books will not expect to be equally inter- 
ested in all the volumes with which he is provided. He will be satisfied if from 
time to time he receive one which suits his taste or mood. ‘That is how the present 
reviewer feels about this S.C.M. Religious Book Club volume. The title was at 
first sight repellent. It suggested another attempt to show that Marx was the first 
fully to understand Christ, and that Communism is the genuine Christianity. 
Happily it proved to be something quite different. Mr. Miller shows that the 
analogies commonly stressed are quite unsound. Two things he does for us supremely 
well. (1) He gives a lucid account of the genesis and leading ideas of Marxism, 
stressing the fact that it claims to be a scientific sociology, a diagnosis of the structure 
of society and of the factors of social change, an indispensable “ key to the developing 
historical process, and a valid account of the contemporary situation”. (2) He 
makes plain that to many young people to-day “ Communism presents itself as 


1 From Scenes ae — By Ethel Wallace. (Hathaway and Brothers, Philadelphia, 


Pa. pee: 2 223 PP PP: 00.) 
73H sprapicance of Karl Marx. By Alexander Miller. (S.C.M. Press. 
1945. 128 pp. 6s.) 
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the most coherent philosophy and the greatest single emotional drive that this 
generation has to deal with’. For Marxist sociology is not merely contemplative. 
It claims to be able to predict the future course of social development. But it is 
also an instrument for hastening the advent of the inevitable. He confronts us 
with a world gone or going Marxist, and a steady look at that prospect is salutary 
for us. 

Mr. Miller gives us samples of “ not specifically Christian” criticisms of 
Marxism, but he brushes them aside somewhat impatiently. Nor does he hold that 
there is a Christian answer. Christianity is not interested in any idealist refutation 
even of Dialectical Materialism. The real criticism is that a scientific sociology is 
not enough, that man is more than an economic unit. Involved in. the process of 
history, he is at the same time taken up into the process of redemption. “ There is 
deadly danger for any philosophy or sociology or theology which sets the end of 
history within history itself . . . it involves the delusion that something total can 
be built in an order of things which of its nature is transitory, transitional and 
non-total, and that delusion breeds idolatrous and totalitarian claims.’” The chapter 
on “ What Christianity has to say’ is altogether admirable. Naturally when he 
comes to consider what Christians have to do Mr. Miller’s step becomes less firm. 
Clearly they cannot withdraw from a messy political and social world. They must 
live and work in it and seek justice in it with an ardour no less than other men, 
if also with a humility not to be expected elsewhere. But with their passion for 
justice they must combine the sentiment of compassion. Not for them the un- 
qualified ruthlessness that Communists are apt to show. 

A challenging and stimulating book, affording both rebuke and encouragement. 


Tue Epitor. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The New Modernism. An Appraisal of the Theology of Barth and Brunner. By 
Cornelius van Til. (Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 1946. xx, 384 pp. $3.75) 

We have entrusted this book to a competent scholar for review, and meantime can 
do no more than commend it to the attention of Reformed Theologians as one which 
is likely to be indispensable whatever their attitude to Barthianism. They should 
be on the outlook for it as soon as it becomes available in this country. Perhaps it 
should be added, to prevent disappointment, that it is a stiff book, hardly to be 
appreciated except by experts. Dr. van Til announces his purpose from the begin- 
ning as “ frankly polemical”. “‘ We would rally the forces of the Reformed Faith 
and behind them those of evangelical Christianity against” the Crisis Theology, 
this “ new enemy ” that comes in the guise of a friend and is all the more dangerous 
for that. And so with unremitting hostility he surveys the writings of Barth and 
Brunner from their earliest to their latest and finds that, in spite of all claims to 
the contrary, here is no revival of the faith of the Reformers but a subtle subversion 
of it. For all its onslaught on Liberal Protestantism he can see in it nothing but a 
New Modernism, tainted with the Critical Philosophy of Kant, the Dialectical 
Philosophy of Hegel and still more of Hegel’s critic, Kierkegaard, the existential 
Philosophy of Heidegger, and as many more. The hard-hitting criticism of the 
post-Kantian Philosophers is for those who can follow it the most exciting and 
perhaps the most important part of the book. 

And yet, let it be confessed, one cannot read this book even cursorily without 
being saddened. Whatever may be one’s total judgment with regard to Kierkegaard, 
the profound and moving sincerity of the man must win our sympathy. And many 
who are not whole-hogging Barthians must nevertheless acknowledge a deep debt 
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to one who found for them a way out of Liberalism, and made the preaching of the 
Gospel in its entirety a fresh and joyous task. No one has done more to rally the 
forces of the Reformed Faith in this generation and to replace the Jmstitutes of 
Calvin in the forefront of theological concern. Professor van Til did not need to 
have this done for him, but it was needing to be done none the less, and has been 
done for wide circles. For this the Reformed Churches may well be grateful, Our 
hope is that the challenge of this book will be taken up by others more competent 
in this realm than ourselves, for of its fundamental importance we are assured. 


Episcopi Vagantes in Church History. By A. J. Macdonald, (S.P.C.K. 15.) 
Ir “ full episcopal status involves consecration to episcopal rank, a fixed cathedral 
centre together with jurisdiction over a determined diocesan area ’’, then throughout 
Church History a goodly number of respectable persons in episcopal orders have 
failed to qualify. There have been chorepiscopi, assistant or suffragan bishops, 
missionary bishops, bishops deprived of their sees but not of their orders, titular 
bishops who were unable to attain possession of their sees. In modern times there 
are bishops who have received their orders from obscure eastern or still more 
dubious sources. Any of these might for one reason or another come under the 
opprobrious designation of Episcopus Vagans, not so much because he was a 
wanderer “ on the road ”’, as because he created a problem for a developing ecclesi- 
astical organisation with its fixed territorial delimitation of dioceses. No doubt it 
was because this territorialism took firmer shape in the fourth century that legislation 
with regard to episcopi vagamtes then began to bring them into some degree of 
prominence. Dr. Macdonald has made a useful study of this “ phenomenon ” 
through the centuries from the fourth to the nineteenth, and has brought together 
a vast mass of interesting facts, especially from unsettled times and places, leaving 
us to draw our own conclusions if any. Of episcopi vagantes the most intriguing 
and attractive are the Iro-Scotic missionaries who flooded over Britain and the 
continent as far as Bobbio in north Italy during the dark ages, perplexing and 
irritating the hierarchs who were struggling not always very effectively to make 
their system work. Dr. Macdonald pays some attention to them, relying on J. L. G. 
Meissner in The History of the Church of Ireland, Vol. 1. Meissner indeed endeav- 
ours to prove (pp. 360-361) that the rule of consecration by at least three bishops 
was carefully observed in the Celtic Church, on the strength of one instance in 
Northumbria. But he hardly asserts that the wandering Irish bishops “ were 
liable to attempt to set up new episcopal jurisdiction, in fact to create new dioceses ”” 
(p. 14). He makes perfectly clear that the Iro-Scotic bishops were without juris- 
diction. Indeed the notion of territorial jurisdiction was alien to a Church organised 
familially, and with it the notion of Episcopus Vagans. 


The Anglican Interpretation of the Fourth Commandment. By R. P. McDermott. 
(S.P.C.K. 64.) 

Wuatever we may think of its conclusions—and most readers of this journal will 
profoundly disagree with them—there can be no doubt about the timeliness of this 
booklet when the growing secularisation of the Lord’s Day is troubling all the 
Churches. All are agreed that “the primary purpose of the Lord’s Day is the 
worship of God’, and that “ the obligation of its observance must be based on 
some rational and defensible principle, not on surviving emotional loyalties or 
appeals to moral expediency ”. The author is opposed to the Sabbatarian principle 
classically stated in the Westminster Confession, Chapter XXI, not without acknowl- 
edgment of its theological draftsmanship. Even those who are loyal to it will 
profit much from his careful exposition of its terms, the full meaning of which is 
not always understood. Over against it he sets the somewhat varying views of 
Hooker and the seventeenth century Anglican divines, who tend to dissociate the 
Lord’s Day from the Fourth Commandment, and to make it an Apostolic or even 
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an ecclesiastical ordinance. Whether anything is to be gained in this way towards 
halting “a gradual retreat before the growing power of secularism in the national 
life” may be doubted. If “even in Scotland itself, one hears, the Sabbath is not 
what it was”, sadder news about the Lord’s Day in England percolates to us here. 


The Church of England and the Eastern Orthodox Church. By Michael Ramsey. 
(S.P.C.K. 44.) 

Tus brief pamphlet is addressed primarily to members of the Church of 
England, and is a plea for a wider vision of Christian unity than national Christianity, 
pan-Protestantism, Romanism, and, presumably, non-Roman Catholicism. Mean- 
time, “ the present crisis in Church and world summons our thoughts Eastwards ”. 
Excellent reasons are given for seeking a better understanding of the Orthodox 
Church, and a Bibliography is added. 


The Music of Life. By G. Campbell Morgan. (Henry E. Walter. 25. 6d.) 

We are abundantly grateful to those who prevailed upon the late Dr. Campbell 
Morgan to allow this lecture to be published. Its choice language, beautiful thoughts 
and deep wisdom have given us an hour of intense pleasure. 

It is impossible to review in any detail the volume of celebrations of the Ter- 
Jubilee of the Baptist Missionary Society (Carey Press). The many speeches pay 
deserved tribute to that great pioneer, William Carey, and underline the varied 
enterprises inaugurated by his untiring energy. His colleagues and successors are 
not forgotten. With this record of 150 years of notable labour in the cause of the 
Gospel in many lands, Baptists may take a just pride, and others may thank God 
that there are twelve and three-quarter million of them. 

Tue Eprror. 





SHORT REVIEWS 


Three smal] books whose worth far outweighs their length have lately come 
from the of the Rev. J. Stafford Wright, M.A., Senior Tutor of Oak Hill 
College. The first of these, The Authority of the Bible (Tyndale Press, London. 
1946. 36 pp. 15.) is one of a series entitled “ Books for the Sixth Former”. The 
author is well aware of the sort of questions that arise in young people’s minds when 
confronted by the authoritative claims of the Biblical revelation, and he deals 
with these in a sane and sympathetic manner. ‘The reader will also find much 
useful information and practical advice in these pages. Not only teachers of Sixth 
Formers, but all who are concerned with the Christian education of the “ teen- 
age ”’ class in particular, will find this just the thing to give to young people to help 
them in this vital subject. 

: Next comes one with the intriguing title, How Moses compiled Genesis: A 
Suggestion (Church Book Room Press, Ltd., London. 1946. 16 pp. 6¢.). 
This was first read as a paper to the I.V.F. Theological Students’ Conference last 
January, and subsequently published in Te Churchman. We are glad it has received 
the well-deserved honour of independent publication. Mr. Wright is no obscur- 
antist; he believes “ that if it were possible to wipe the slate clean and to start 
our investigation of the Pentateuch afresh without seeing the books through the 
spectacles of Wellhausen, we should, on intellectual grounds, decide that Moses 
was the author.” And so he sets himself to a new attempt on the source-criticism 
of Genesis, and comes to some very interesting conclusions. The reader who is 
versed in the history of Pentateuchal criticism will note the similarity between the 
title of this booklet and the epoch-making Conjectures sur les Mémoires originaux 
dont il parott gue Moyse s'est servi pour composer le livre de la Gendse which Jean 
Astruc published anonymously at Brussels in 1753. The clue, however, which 
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Astruc thought he had found to the differentiation of the original memoirs used by. 
Moses—the variety in the uses of divine names—does not appear to Mr. Wright 
to be valid for this purpose, and he relies on more solid criteria for distinguishing 
Moses’ sources of information. To the obvious question about the patent post- 
Mosaica—the list of the kings of Edom and Dan in Gen. xiv. 14,and “ the Canaanite 
was then in the land ”’ and so forth—Mr. Wright has his answer. He is up-to-date 
in his knowledge of the historical background of Moses and Genesis, and makes 
out a good case for his thesis. We hope that some day he will develop it at greater 
length. 

Mr. Wright has also written No. 1 of the “ Silver Jubilee Booklets” pub- 
lished by the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society in preparation for their twenty- 
fifth anniversary, which they will celebrate in October, 1947. This bears the title: 
The Truth of our Gospel (B.C.M.S., London. 1946. 36 pp. 6¢.). Here again 
we have our author’s terse, forceful style and clear, logical argument illustrated in 
his defence of the full-orbed Evangelical message. His opening remarks on Principles, 
Prejudices and Preferences are specially good. “ Principles then are good and 
necessary. Prejudices are bad and should be eliminated. Preferences are neutral, 
and may be indulged or not according to circumstances. Principles ought to unite 
us. Prejudices are bound to divide us. Over preferences we agree to differ.” He 
then goes on to discuss “ A Revealed Gospel”’, “ Ancient and Modern”, “ Bias 
without Prejudice ”’, “ An Appeal to Reason ”, and “ ‘The Bible and the Gospel”. 
A thoughtful and thought-provoking booklet. 

Two more of these “ Silver Jubilee Booklets” have been published, uniform 
with No. 1 in style and price. No. 2 is by the General Secretary of the Society, 
the Rev. A. T. Houghton, M.A., entitled J7’s their Souls we Seek. It is concerned, 
as the sub-title indicates, with “‘ The Primacy of Evangelism in Missionary Work”. 
Mr. Houghton does not undervalue such other activities as literary, educational 
and medical work; but he insists that the only place for these in the missionary 
sphere is as auxiliary ministries to the paramount task of evangelism. This, indeed, 
is explicitly laid down in the Constitution of the B.C.M.S.: “ The object of the 
Society shall be to preach the Gospel to every creature in fulfilment of our Lord’s 
command, it being clearly understood that such preaching is the primary function 
of missionary enterprise, taking precedence over medical and other auxiliary 
ministries.” In defence of this position, Mr. Houghton adduces the examples of 
our Lord, the early Church, and the pioneers in modern missionary work. 

No. 3 in this series is Jf our Gospel be Hid, by the Rev. A. G. Pouncy, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Coventry. Here again the sub-title makes the subject 
clear: “The Destiny and Challenge of the Heathen World”. It contains an 
urgent appeal to heart and intellect alike. The B.C.M.S. has done noble exploits 
for the Kingdom of Christ since its inception in 1922, and we salute it in the 
confidence that in the second twenty-five years of its life and witness it will “ see 
greater things than these’. 


F. F. B. 
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